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THE THEORY AND THEOLOGY OF DR. HAMPDEN’S BAMPTON 
LECTURES, AND THE CENSURE PASSED UPON THEM BY THE 
CONVOCATION OF OXFORD, 


THE present state of official and legal proceedings in regard 
to the recent nomination to the see of Hereford, seems to pre- 
sent an opportunity which might, with great benefit to the church 
and to the interests of all concerned, be turned to account in 
the way of calm and dispassionate consideration of the great 
questions at issue. The disquiet and alarm which have been ex- 
cited throughout the church by this nomination, have found’ * ~ 
expression in petitions addressed to the Queen, to the Arch- 
bishop, or to the Prime Minister, and signed, many of them, by 
large bodies of clergy, and by a great number also of the laity. 
The general tenour of these petitions has been to express the hope, 
that, in some way or other, as might seem best, some steps might 
be taken by which this appointment to so high and sacred an office 
might be suspended, until the grounds of the censure and dis- 
abilities under which Dr. Hampden is placed by the University 
of Oxford, should have been duly investigated. 

It appeared probable, at one time, that the question at issue 
respecting Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy, and soundness of teaching, 
would be brought, in due form of law, by letters of request from 
the Bishop of Oxford, before the tribunal of the Court of Arches. 
His lordship, it appears, from his published letter to Dr. Hamp- 
den, of Dec. 28th, 1847, had entertained the desire, (in common, 
he believed, with others,) when he joined with twelve of his 
brethren on the Episcopal Bench, in a remonstrance to the 
Prime Minister,—“ that an opportunity should be offered to” 
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Dr. Hampden “ of publicly refuting those charges” which had 
been brought against him, “before his nomination to the 
office of a bishop.” This hope, however, having failed, it was 
thought (it appears) that the position of Dr. Hampden as a 
parochial clergyman under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Oxford, “ afforded an opportunity for obtaining an adjudication 
on the question under the provisions of the Clergy Discipline 
Bill.” The letters of request, accordingly, having, it seems, 
been signed, and “ the matter being now in legal train,” it was, 


at this stage of the business, represented to the Bishop by the — 


‘sik of the suit, that it was possible Dr. Hampden “might 
e willing to render to” his lordship’s “ private suggestion, as 
bishop of the diocese, the satisfaction which would otherwise be 
sought by a more painful process through the Court of Arches.” 
His lordship “ gladly adopted the suggestion, and, desiring the 
promoters to suspend all further action till he had communicated 
with Dr. Hampden,” entered into private communications, which 
were ultimately broken off on Dr. Hampden’s part, without any 
satisfactory result. ‘The private examination, meanwhile, (on 
which the Bishop had then entered,) of the Bampton Lectures, 
“with the aid of those explanations of their meaning which” 
Dr. Hampden had “ furnished, both publicly since their first 
ceyngreng and now in his private communications,” had 
ed to this result,—that his lordship felt himself “bound pub- 
licly to declare,’ as “his own conviction, that they do not 
come warrant those suspicions of unsoundness to which they 

ave given rise, and which, as long as he trusted to selected ex- 
tracts,” he himself “shared.” His lordship proceeded to say :— 


“For these suspicions of your meaning, and for the consequent dis- 
trust of the University, I must with equal frankness say that I discern 
the cause (whilst your works remained thus unexplained, and the 
minds of men unassured by your full profession of the faith), in what 
appears to me a not unfrequent overstatement of favourite views, and 
much obscurity of diction, resulting often from the arbitrary use of 
such words as ‘ facts,’ * doctrines,’ ‘ proved,’ ‘deduced,’ &c. ; and hence, 
I believe, it happened that men of such various parties in the church 
concurred, not unnaturally, in the expression of a painful distrust of 
your meaning. But allowing for these as the blemishes of what was, 
I believe, a necessarily hasty composition, and taking into account, as 
I now can, your various explanations and assurances, I find in the 
‘ Lectures’ little which will not admit of a favourable construction. And 
if at times I long for the manifestation of a more evidently reverential 
spirit in the discussion of the highest mysteries of our faith, I yet read 
in them a thoughtful and able history of the formation of dogmatic 
terminology, not + stidied depreciation of authorized dogmatic lan- 
guage, still less any conscious denial of admitted dogmatic truth—I 
see in them, in fact, so far, little more than what has been already 
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expressed in the words (never, I believe, considered liable to censure) 
of one of the ablest of your opponents in 1834, who says, ‘If | avow 
my belief that freedom from symbols and articles is abstractedly the 
highest state of church communion and the peculiar knowledge of the 
primitive church, it is . . . . first, because technicality and formalit 
are, in their degree, inevitable results of public confessions of faith.’ 
And again, ‘ Her rulers were loth to confess that the church had 

wn too old to enjoy the free unsuspicious teaching with which her 
childhood was blessed ; and that her disciples must for the future cal- 
culate and reason before they acted.’—Newman’s Arians, pp. 41, 42. 

“ Having reached, then, this conclusion through that close study of 
your work and explanations which the due discharge of the office of 
a judge required from me, I deem it my duty not only to be satisfied 
with the assurance I possess of your future revision of the work, and 
to withdraw therefore the letters of request, but also, with whatever 
force my previous desire of explanation, and my position as bishop of 
this diocese may give to my words, to entreat those who have given 
utterance to their natural alarm at your appointment, to weigh well 
the expression of my deliberate opinion, that you have given such ex- 
planations of what you personally believe on the points of suspicion, 
and what you intended as your meaning, as may well suffice to quiet 
all just alarm at your consecration to the office of a bishop.” 


Thus terminated the prospect of legal proceedings, under 
the provisions of the Clergy Discipline Act, before the Court of 
Arches. 

Dr. Hampden, meanwhile, had publicly addressed a letter to 
Lord John Russell, dated Christ Church, Dec. 9, but not pub- 
lished till some days later, in which letter he expresses his ho 
“calmly to address” himself “ to the objections which” his “im- 
portunate adversaries, with all the vehemence of an electioneer- 
ing contest,” were “throwing outagainst” him. Having spoken of 
the heing “accused of detracting from” the “glory of our blessed 
Lord, and the infinite merits of his blessed atonement,” he thus 
enters upon his own defence :— 


“First, then, my lord, I most solemnly deny the scandalous impu- 
tation. As an honest man, I say I do not, and never did, for one 
moment of my life, in thought or word, hold or maintain any other 
doctrine respecting our Lord’s most holy Person and His blessed Work 
of Redemption, than that which is plainly set forth from Scripture in 
the Articles and Formularies of our church, 1 hold, too, and have 
ever held most firmly, the full doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as stated 
on tie same authority in the same documents of the church, 

« Nay, I go on to say, with the utmost confidence of my sincerity, 
that I have on every occasion exerted myself to defend these holy 
truths, which I believe, not with a mere assent, but really love and 
delight in. My conviction has been, that no sermon, no exposition 
of religious doctrine, or exhortation to religious conduct, could have 
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any unction of spiritual instruction, any living power to teach or to 
persuade, which did not derive its strength from those holy and lovely 
truths, which describe to us God the Father giving his only begotten 
Son, his co-equal in majesty and power, ‘to the end that all that be- 
lieve in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;) God the 
Son giving Himself in love, taking on Him our nature, and born into 
the world, living and dying for us men, and for our salvation ; God 
the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, the third 
person in the blessed ‘Trinity, sent down with holy comfort from the 
Saviour, to instruct and guide the church through all ages. 

« These great revealed verities, no mere opinions collected by specu- 
lative reasoning, but the manifest indisputable teaching of Scripture, 
—without which Scripture would not be what it is—I have, then, 
ever taught and enforced, both as most certain and as most necessary 
to be believed. 

‘It is not my teaching, whatever may have been attempted to be 
shown by prejudiced adversaries, that the doctrines of Scripture or 
any other of its great fundamental truths,—such as original sin, justi- 
fication by faith, preventing and assisting grace, the efficacy of the 
two sacraments instituted by our Lord,—are nothing more than 
theories formed by the human mind on the text of Scripture, It is a 
very great mistake to suppose that | have ever meant this, in what lL 
said of the force of theory, in my Bampton lectures or elsewhere. It 
is one thing to endeavour to unfold the theories on which a particular 
phraseology employed in the systematic statement of divine truths has 
been framed and adapted to its purpose; and quite another thing, to 
state that the truths themselves, which that phraseology expresses, are 
mere theories, or mere opinions, or probable conclusions, having no 
positive certainty in them. This latter misconstruction belongs to 
those who have taken it up. It is not mine; it has no warrant in 
anything that I have said in theological discussion. My Bampton 
lectures, indeed, were not written for popular reading, but for such as 
should come to the study of the subject with some previous knowledge 
both of theological questions and of ancient philosophy. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should be open to misrepresentation to ordi- 
nary readers, J should be much concerned if, from any unskilful- 
ness in the use of words, I should have given rise to misapprehension. 
I would not assert, however, that I have always succeeded in convey- 
ing my thoughts exactly. But I am not, at any rate, to be blamed 
for some mistakes, or rather, perversions of my meaning. For this I 
know, that arguments which I have advanced in support of the truth, 
have in many instances, by an artful selection of detached words, been 
represented as upholding the very errors which they refuted. 

‘‘ But whatever has been done by hostile and uncandid expositors in 
the way of perverting or obscuring my meaning, I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that many honest and intelligent minds have appre- 
hended my true. intent, and appreciated my labours. Thus, for in- 
stance, this or that person would not or could not see, that it is a 
strong argument for the truth of the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, 
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that even heretics (as I have urged) have in some sense professed it, 
however imperfectly and injuriously, thus acknowledging the truth 
amidst their vain attempts to corrupt and destroy it, unconsciously 
bearing testimony to its existence in disputing it; and the truth itself 
showing its vital strength in surviving theit attacks.” 


In a later paragraph, Dr. Hampden makes the following de- 
claration and challenge :— 


*«‘ Most sincerely, then, and most firmly, do 1 believe that there is but 
one catholic faith—one invariable standard of orthodox truth; and 
that all departures from this, consequently, are errors of doctritie and 
corruptions of the faith, and not that ‘form of sound words’ which 
God has set forth to us in his revelation.” 


He then proceeds thus :— 


‘I challenge my impugners to disprove this assertion of my belief, 
not by sophistical constructions, not by garbled quotations, such as 
the public has been too familiar with from their hands; not by mere 
verbal inferences, not by the false colouring of their own minds, or 
by the shadows cast from their own theories; but from plain and 
direct assertions qualified and explained, as all assertions must be, by 
the context and other passages, and the general tenor of my writings. 
They have hitherto kept certain portions of my publications as much 
as possible out of view, They have continued repeating certain sen- 
tences, or half sentences, as if these were so many oracular dicta of 
ine, striking ever on the same note which they once found to awak 
a chord in the minds of the uninformed or the prejudiced, skilfully, 
indeed, as tacticians, but most dishonestly as men. Let them, then, 
abandon these mere party polemics, Let them fairly show, if they 
can, where I have expressed the slightest doubt of the truth, or of the 
importance of the great Christian doctrines which are the foundation 
of our faith, I may appeal to any of my sermons, preached or pub- 
lished, (I include, in this reference, a volume of ¢ Parochial Sermons,’ 
published by me in 1828, and since repriuted,) and to every course 
of lectures delivered by me, whether public or private, as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity.” 


The challenge thus publicly given in the face of the church 
must undoubtedly be regarded as expressing a desire, on the 
part of him who makes it, that the charges which have been 
brought against his statements of doctrine, and his manner of 
teaching, may be advanced in such a way as that the truth in 
regard to them may be arrived at, by fair and legitimate inves- 
tigation. If, indeed, the challenge here given were simply to those 
who would impugn the “ assertion” made, in the paragraph im- 
mediately preceding, concerning the writer’s own “ belief,” the 
challenge would be almost futile : for no one, so far as the present 
writer is aware, ever called in question Dr. Hampden’'s personal 
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faith. In the “ Declaration made by Resident Members of Con- 
vocation of March 10, 1836, upon the nature and tendency of the 
publications of Dr. Hampden,” they carefully abstained, as they 
explicitly declared, “from imputing to the author a personal 
disbelief of those doctrines which” had, in their judgment, “been 
so seriously endangered by his publications.” Again and again, 
by those who took part in the controversy, the like declarations 
were made. In one of the publications which were put forth 
at Oxford, in which “ Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements 
and the Thirty-nine Articles” were “ compared,” it was said, by 
the writer of the Preface— 


“ This, however, it should be plainly understood, is not done with 
any idea of passing judgment on the personal faith of Dr. Hampden. 
On the contrary, we believe that the earlier faith planted in the soul 
yet survives, and we trust and pray that it may survive, unharmed, if 

ssible, by the later philosophical system, which has been admitted 
into the intellect. This is a very frequent case.’’* 


This statement was illustrated in the case, generally, of the 


Rationalists of Germany, and, specially, in that of Semler. 
And it was further said— 


“ There is yet another circumstauce, which, while it may tend to 
account for the theory being entertained by Dr. Hampden, without 
destroying his faith, may yet further illustrate its danger to others, The 
spiritual danger, too likely to attach to such a theory, would attach for 
the most part, at least most visibly, either to the mind which originated 
it, or to those who should receive it into their mind, while as yet im- 
mature and unformed. Dr. Hampden has been exposed to neither of 
these dangers. The theory promulgated in his recent writings has 
neither been part of the development of his own mind, nor admitted 
into it at a period when it was likely most to affect that development. 
. . . . Received into the mind about the period of middle life, when Dr. 
Hampden’s belief had long been fixed, it may very possibly lie there, 

- an uncongenial and foreign element. It has been received as an in- 
genious theory; the authorities whereon it rested, partially followed out, 
subsequently to its reception; but its whole consequences neither per- 
ceived nor entertained. Will this be so, however, when it is proposed 
to immature minds,—minds which, in the energy of youth, follow out 
unhesitatingly every theory laid before them, and have as yet no fixed 
principles to stay them? ‘This is fearful to think of.’’+ 


Similar passages might be referred to in other publications of 
the time. We need not enter at present into the question as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the idea thus entertained, or 


* “ Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements and the Thirty-nine Articles com- 
pared.” Preface, pp. iii. iv. 
t Ibid. pp. vi. vii. 
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how far the theory referred to was to be identified, or not, with 
that of the “ Bampton Lectures:” these points may be illus- 
trated in the sequel. The declarations thus made at the time 
are now sufficient witnesses, that it was not a question of the 
personal faith of the individual, but of the character and tendency 
of the principles. If, therefore, the challenge now made by Dr. 
Hampden have reference simply to personal belief, none will be 
found, it is presumed, who will be ready to take it up. “ Im- 
pugners” of the belief of the individual concerned, it would, no 
doubt, be difficult to find. : 

And it seems very important that this point should be made per- 
fectly clear in the outset, because, though Dr. Hampden himself 
does not, Archdeacon Hare, in his defence of him, does speak con- 
tinually as if Dr. Hampden had been charged directly with heresy. 
He speaks of the Convocation of Oxford assuming “the right 
of condemning persons as heretics ;”* when every one knows that 
the Convocation restricted itself to declaring, that he who held 

the office of Regius Professor had “ so treated theological sub- 
yects, that the University had in this behalf no confidence in him.” 
Again, the Archdeacon asks, “ why, if Dr. Hampden’s heresies 
are so manifest,” “ the charge of heresy” has “ never been brought 
against him by the proper Ecclesiastical Court ;” why he has 
“been allowed to discharge his office for eleven years, inocu- 
lating our students of divinity with his heretical doctrines, when 
his opponents, who burn with such zeal for the preservation , of 
orthodoxy, might at any time, if their charges were legally 
tenable, have insured his condemnation and consequent de- 
privation.”+ “A public protest” against his appointment to 
the see of Hereford “ could only proceed,” in his (the Archdea- 
con’s) opinion, “on the plea that he has been guilty of heresy.” { 

As the Archdeacon appears to come now altogether fresh to 
the controversy, “having never read any of Dr. Hampden’s 
writings,”—nor, probably, any of the writings against him,—he 
cannot be expected to be aware what was the real state of the 
case at the time. He would not realize, perhaps, the possibility of 
this having been, in fact, an allegation which was urged at the 
time, and admitted, in regard to Dr. Hampden. “ You cannot, (it 
is said,)” observed an able and excellent man who took part in the 
controversy— You cannot convict him of heresy, and therefore, 
you should leave him undisturbed on minor counts.”§ The in- 
dividual, in fact, who has brought what comes nearest to any 
charge of “ heresy,”—or, at least, who has gone nearer than any 
one else towards admitting the charge,—is one who has taken up 
his pen most zealously in Dr. Hampden’s defence! “The question 


* Letter, p. 3. + Ibid, pp. 3, 4. t Ibid. p. 7. 
§ “ Conspectus of the Hampden Case,” by the Rev, John Miller, p. 33, 
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which concerns us at present,” he says, “is, Has not Dr. Hamp- 
den promulgated opinions which do overleap those bounds, (the 
bounds of orthodoxy,) and which are at variance with the 
creeds and articles of our Church? In a word, is there no 
heresy in Dr. Hampden’s writings ?”* What is the answer that 
is given? “To such a question,” says Archdeacon Hare, “ iz 
is not easy to reply with an absolute negative. It would be a long 
and laborious task to point out every inkling of a heresy through 
every clause of every sentence in a long, learned, and argumen- 
tative volume. For most persons,” he goes on to say, “ it would 
be a wholesomer occupation to hunt out the heresies within 
their own breast, and to exterminate them; and several of Dr. 
Hampden’s most pertinacious adversaries would be far more 
profitably employed, if, instead of trying to pull out, or rather, 
to thrust in, the motes in his eye, they were to set about casting 
the beams out of their own eyes.” + 

Happily, however, the task which the Archdeacon here de- 
scribes,—the task so long and laborious, and withal, to the feel- 
ing of most people, so exceedingly odious,—is not necessarily 
that on which he must enter who would endeavour, with all faith- 
fulness, and in the spirit of the most genuine Christian charity, 
—charity for the souls of men—in a case like this, to discover 
the truth. There zs such a thing as, even through bulky volumes, 
and amid repulsive argumentation and perplexing ambiguities, 
to gather patiently the data on which a judgment may be formed, 
just and yet merciful, in humility and ester, in deep conscious- 
ness of personal liability to error, yet, at the same time, un- 
doubting confidence in the claims of divine unerring truth. 

And it is in this spirit I would desire now to proceed, under- 
taking a task which, we may confidently trust, can hardly 
fail, under the blessing of God’s good Spirit, to aid the cause of 
truth and peace in this much troubled branch of his Church. 
If, on deliberate investigation, it should appear that Dr. Hamp- 
den has been misapprehended, and that they are the mere fig- 
ments of party spirit, very phantoms, the creation of morbid 
suspicion, that have been conjured up against him; the clergy of 
the Church of England, and her faithful laity with them, will not 
be slow in endeavouring to lay to sleep the feelings which have 


* The Archdeacon surely would hardly allow, or feel obliged to allow, that every 
instance of variance with the creeds and articles of our church would make a mon 
guilty of “heresy.” Else it would go hard with the Archdeacon himself. For, in 
one place he has told us “ it is to be regretted that the framers of our Articles did 
not more closely follow St. Paul’s expression;” the Archdeacon himself adopting 
a view of that expression which, as distinguished from that of the church, and de- 
cidedly “ at varianeé with” it, when thus adopted in contrast, is characteristic of 
modern Unitarianism. Let reference be made to Archbishop Magee on Atonement. 


Tt pp. 10, 11. 
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been so unduly excited. If, on the other hand, it should ap- 
pear that the excitement has been well founded, that there was 
a cause for the united and earnest rallying around the standards 
of the Faith, and in defence of the beleaguered citadel of the 
sanctuary, —the Divinely inspired Truth of the Word of God,— 
then, it may be hoped, will be silenced, in some degree, the 
clamour which has bool raised, on the other side, against those 
who have evinced such earnestness of zeal. 

One thing, it would appear, is, in some way, desired on all 
hands—a deliberate investigation of the case. The clergy have, 
almost with one voice, earnestly prayed for it. Dr. Hampden 
himself seems as if he would challenge it. His friend and de- 
fender, the Archbishop of Dublin, tells us that, “ for eleven years, 
Dr. Hampden has been demanding a regular trial, and court- 
ing investigation,” while, “in all that time,” his grace declares, 
“ nothing has been established against him ; he has been assailed 
only by declamations, by rumours and suspicions, and by gross 
falsifications.” And the Prime Minister himself, who, amidst 
the perils which, he tells us, are threatening the Church, specifies 
this among others—viz., the multiplication of “ novelties” which 
“ have their charm ;” and who has told us that he knows “ no 
better security against” the danger which threatens, “than an 
able and learned Episcopal Bench,” as well as “ a zealous and 
God-fearing parochial clergy,’—he too, we may suppose, will 
be not ill-pleased to see real ability and learning well proved 
and tested, in the trial of him whom he has thought fit to recom- 
mend to the Sovereign for the office of a bishop; and will re- 
spect the zeal and true fear of God, the jealousy for the in- 
tegrity of the Christian Faith, and the reverence for the honour 
of God’s most holy Word, which, amidst diversities of opinion, 
have united the great body of the clergy at the present crisis, as 
one man, in defence of what they believed in their inmost hearts 
to be the cause of God. 

At such a time it would have been presumptuous in any one 
to appear to come forward, in any degree, as a moderator or a 
judge, if it were clear that “the law is open,” and that the con- 
tending parties might “ implead one another.” But although, as 
regards the one tribunal which has for its especial office the sit- 
ting in judgment, if need be, on the fitness of the person elected 
to be a bishop, the question is now in process of legal determi- 
nation, whether that court is fettered in its operation by a statute 
of the land, or not; still, the solemn inquiry which might there 
be instituted into the soundness of faith of the Bishop elect of 
Hereford, (his election being supposed to be valid,) could not 
possibly satisfy, in all respects, the desire or the anxiety which 
has occupied, and will occupy, the minds of the clergy, in re- 
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t gard to the censure inflicted by the University of Oxford. 
{ Whether the fact of a person’s actually lying, at the present 
" moment, under such censure would be a sufficient canonical impe- 
U diment in the way of consecration, or not; or whether the Bishop 
4 elect, at the time when he was nominated to his office, was, in 
‘i all respects, perfectly sound ;—are questions differing widely 
from this, whether that censure itself rested on good “ grounds,” 
or not. And, since the clergy very generally, with the thirteen 
bishops who joined in remonstrance, have taken,—doubtless on 
well-considered reasons,—the ground of the University censure ; 
the line which has been adopted by the friends of Dr. Hampden, 
is to call vehemently in question the proceeding itself of the Uni- 
versity, and to attack with unsparing and unscrupulous severity 
those who took part in that proceeding. And there is naturally 
2 felt by the clergy in general—by those of them especially, and 
" of their brethren of the laity with them, who are members of the 
University of Oxford,—no slight anxiety, but such as befits the 
faithful and dutiful sons of an honoured and much-loved 


ip Mother, that her fair fame should not, without good evidence, 
ig i be impaired, or her voice, once deliberately uttered and again 
, ae solemnly confirmed, be treated as an outbreak of passion, or 
FE . the expression of pitiful ignorance and undiscerning dulness. 

ae The petitions of the clergy generally, as has already been said, 


have expressed “the earnest hope and prayer, that, with the 
assistance of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury,” some 
steps may be taken by which the appointment to the bishopric of 
Hereford may be suspended, until the grounds of the censure and 
disabilities under which Dr. Hampden is placed by the University 
of Oxford, shall have been duly investigated.” 

To say nothing, however, of the difficulties which beset a 


i legal investigation, by a competent tribunal having superior 
if jurisdiction, of the grounds of the censure inflicted by the Uni- 
fl versity in 1836, there is no little difficulty, at the present time, in 
4 forming a right judgment on the matter—to those, especially, to 
ae whom it is a question altogether new. They can scarcely be 
bh expected to be able fully to realize, or even to identify, the pre- 
pte cise state in which things then stood, in regard to the degree of 
a4 development, or explanation, of the theory which excited alarm. 
Pup And, accordingly, of the two judges who have lately pronounced 
bd upon the matter,—the one in his private capacity, the other semi- 
| officially,—both appear to have combined in their view, without 
ak regard to comparative date, the later with the earlier writings. 
ee “ In order to enter upon the investigation which was suddenly 
Ele te imposed upon” him, by the request that he would convene the 
A clergy of his archdeaconry, Archdeacon Hare “desired” his 
* bookseller to send” Sun“ Dr. Hampden’s publications’ —some 
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of which, however, it appears on inquiry, are, at the present 
time, out of print. In the course of a couple of days or so—(for 
we find, from the dates he supplies, this was all the time he 
gave to it,) he felt himself in a condition to publish the results 
of his summary investigation. The result, as regarded “ one of 
the impressions which had been produced on” him by the 
Bampton Lectures, “was thankfulness for having become ac- 
quainted with a work so learned, and thoughtful, and so favour- 
ably distinguished in these respects from the bulk of our recent 
theological literature.” Thus far the Archdeacon’s first impres- 
sions give a certain sanction to the feeling which had been.ex- 
pressed, when the matter was first taken up at Oxford, as to the 
effect likely to be produced on young men,—it might have 
been added, it seems, on elder men too. With regard to the 
objections made to Dr. Hampden’s theological opinions, the 
Archdeacon observes,—in immediate sequence upon the remark 
already quoted about the hunting out of heresies,—that “ the 
business of the counsel for the defendant is not to show that his 
client has never been guilty of any offence, but to rebut those 
with which he is charged: and this,” he adds, “as to the main 
part of the charges which have come under my notice on the 
present occasion, will not be difficult: they will fall before us 
like a row of card soldiers.” What Archdeacon Hare, therefore, 
has done,—let it be well borne in mind,—and all that he thought 
it his “ business” to do, was to act the part of “ counsel” for Dr. 
Hampden ;—-not what one would have supposed he would have » 
felt bound to endeavour, at least, to do—viz , to act as a judge. 
The Dean of Chichester had written to him a fortnight before, 
to inform him “of certain measures which the chapter of Chi- 
chester were about to take, with the view of endeavouring to avert 
the eee of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford; and 
seemed to wish that” Archdeacon Hare “ should propose some 
similar measure to the clergy in the Archdeaconry of Lewes.” 
When they met,—he and the Dean,—“ two days after in the Con- 
vocation,” the Dean “ spoke to him on the same subject.” His 
“answer was, that having never read any of Dr. Hampden’s 
writings,” he “ should feel it” his “ duty beforehand to examine 
them, especially his ‘ Bampton Lectures, which” were “ the main 
ground of the charges brought against him, in order to make 
out whether” they did “ indeed contain sufficient reason for doing 
what he had been requested to do.” The Archdeacon felt, very 
properly, that he would have to preside as a judge, and would 
therefore be very much to be blamed if he “ acted hastily or in- 
considerately.” But all of a sudden, we find him quitting the place 
of the judge, and assuming an office quite different. He observes 
that “ the business of the counsel for the defendant is not to show 
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H that his client has never been guilty of any offence, but to rebut 

t those with which he is charged.” All that had come under the 
Archdeacon’s notice was, in fact, contained in a paper which had 
been “ laid on the table at the meeting of Convocation” by one of 

: the clergy, “ and distributed to several of the members :”* it was 

“the only distinct embodiment of the charges against” Dr. 

Hampden, the Archdeacon tells us againt, “ which had fallen 


under” his “ notice on this occasion ; and as it had revived, after 
lying dormant for more than eleven years, one is led,” he SAYS, 
“to suppose that it must possess a more than ordinary vitality.” 
Nothing else, however, had fallen in his way ; much as had 
been written, thoughtfully and theologically, on the subject, 
eleven years before. 

One only of these “ propositions” requires to be particularly 
) examined. In regard to the rest, the Archdeacon’s comments 
. | have been sufficiently met, in the serious and effective reply 
| : made by one of the clergy of the archdeaconry, a rural dean of 
. 4 the diocese, the Rev. W. J. Trower.{ The fourth proposition 
| ris stood thus, it appears, on the paper which had fallen into the 
| 


i Archdeacon’s hands :— 


i “4. Revelation teaches us only, that God has manifested Himself 
‘ relatively to us, as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Sup.” 


— The reference “ Sup.” was puzzling. The Archdeacon ob- 
serves 

“ The fourth extract [“ proposition,’ he ought to have called it] 1 
have not been able to find; nor do I understand the reference. I have 
only the second edition of the Bampton Lectures, which I am informed 
is an exact reprint of the first, with the addition of the Introduction, 
already spoken of. But it seems clear that Dr. Hampden’s meaning 
cannot be represented by the words, ‘ Revelation teaches us that God 
has manifested Himself relatively to us, as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.’ He is too exact a thinker to be guilty of such con- 
fusion ; and he expressly speaks (in p. 131) of the terms, Father, 
) _ Son, and Holy Spirit, as ‘ denoting intrinsic relations in the Divine 
Being.’ ” 


. I Thus, without any knowledge of the passage referred to, or 
j 


sufficient acquaintance with Dr. Hampden’s works to be able to 
find it, the Archdeacon pronounced @ priori that this quotation, 
like every other, must be a misrepresentation, and was, in fact, 
a misrepresentation ; for it was at variance with another passage 
in those of Dr. Hampden’s writings which the Archdeacon had 


read. 
if * Letter, p. 8. + Ibid., 
Rector of Wisto:., Sussex; late fellow of Oriel Coilege ; the of some 
2 Be excellent little works on the Catalogue of the S.P.C.K. 
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The perplexity, however, of the reference to the mysterious 
“Sup.” would have disappeared, had Archdeacon Hare known, 
or in the remotest way imagined, that it was intended to refer 
to something that had gone before, in the place from which 
these propositions were taken ;—which employment of this mys- 
terious monosyllable must be no new thing to the Archdeacon : 
for we all know it well enough. The Archdeacon was not aware, 
nor could he imagine, that these “ Propositions maintained in Dr. 
Hampden’s Works” formed page xxxvii. of a Preface to a pam- 
phlet which itself contained sixty-two pages, and of which the 
title-page was as follows :— , 


« Dr, Hampden’s Theological Statements and the Thirty-nine Articles 
compared. By a Resident Member of Convocation. With a Preface 
and Propositions extracted from his works. Js there not a cause? 
Oxford, &c., 1836.” 


It may be as well here to say, of this publication as well as 
others, that it would appear from the records which still remain 
of the controvyersy,—for there are actually records which have 
survived through the long eleven years, besides the “ Proposi- 
tions,” by a strange “ vitality !"—that it was, in common with 
others, carefully examined at the time. Among the pamphlets 
which might be supposed to have been among “the good” that 
were long ago dead,* was one entitled, “ A Conspectus of the 
Hampden Case at Oxford, in a Letter to a Friend. Addressed 
particularly to the consideration of Clerical Non-resident Mem- 
bers of Convocation. By John Miller, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Worcester College.” (London: Rivingtons, 1836.) The 
reason of the publication of this pamphlet is stated in the fol- 
lowing “ Notice”: — 


« Two chief considerations have led to the public acquittal of an 
individual conscience. 

«“ The first has been, a strong desire to testify openly the writer's 
feelings of sincere respect and gratitude, as a non-resident member of 
Convocation, toward those residents who have so upright/y* discharged 
a painful duty to the University in the affair of Dr. Hampden; the 
more, as it is but too likely that their present recompence for this 
generous act of self-devotion will be all manner of reproach from those 
who worship the weathercock idol of the day, falsely called public 
opinion.t 

“The second is a not less strong persuasion, that it has become of 


*«The poet has told us,” says the Archdeacon, “‘ Ah, sir, the good die first ; 
and they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, burn to the socket.’” It seems a 
pity he contented himself with what he bad reason thus d priori to suppose to be the 
most worthless. 

t I venture to call attention to this word by italicising, 
t These italics are the author’s, as are the remaining ones, 
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general importance to place on record some connected statement of the 
true merits of this whole Oxford question, as it now stands—drawn 
up without disguise or fear, and equally removed from hollow courtesy 
or inexcusable violence of language. ‘l'here is too much of compliment 
and compromise afloat, and it is time to speak out, The result of 
the late Convocation at Oxford has forced the struggle now at 
issue to a complex character. Of course, the theological bearings 
of the case remain paramount; but others have been thrust in, which 
—though of lower quality—will not admit of being disregarded or 
despised. They who will not allow themselves to look at both, will 
fail to see the full extent of outrage inflicted on the University.* 

«The writer of these pages is aware that there is little prudence in 
his effort; but he is more concerned for truth and right than for praise 
of cold discretion. His motives are sincerely public ; had any private 
interest been kept in sight, it would have counselled silence.” 


Mr. Miller, it appears, in thus coming forward, was partly 
acting on the feeling of a friend. His letter begins: — 


Le | “ My DEAR 
Hed Pi ‘1 fully consent to your opinion, that after the noble part taken by 
pe | the resident members of Convocation in Oxford in the affair of Dr. 
Ty Hampden, and in the present seep of the whole question, it is de- 
an sirable that some non-resident should brave the risk of stepping forward 
~ 4 to make a fit appeal to his companions upon the general merits of the 
: case. The only hesitation is, as usual, who shall do it, 
} “] heartily wish there were a certainty of some more capable and 


: influential person entering on this unwelcome service ; but since there 
is no time for counsel on the subject, nor any means of knowing other 
E Ee people’s intentions, I have resolved, at all hazards, that what appears 
7 to me a work so necessary shall not be left either undone, or done in 
any cowardly or irresponsible manner.” 


- This may suffice to show the spirit in which one so highly 
ai and deservedly respected as Mr. Miller—for personal character, 
. for theological soundness, for largeness and sobriety of views, 
; for everything, in short, that can give weight to testimony or 
; opinion—came before the public. And since the grave has now 


long closed upon him ¢o whom the letter was addressed, it 
8 might be permitted, perhaps, to those to whom it is well known 
a who that friend was, to fill up the blank that is left in the letter, 
— by recording there his honoured name. It is a name which, it 
— is believed, Archdeacon Hare would read, (should these pages 
—_— chance to meet his eye,) with feelings of something like a sacred 
ee ‘ solemnity, and of personal esteem and regard. He would echo, 
— pethaps, this time in a deeper tone, the words which he had 
ia quoted from the poet, “ Ah, Sir! the good die first.” But even 
— 4 * (By the appoizamént, of course, then recently made to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity.) 
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from their silent graves,—themselves in their time of trial having 
borne their share of obloquy, in the cause of God's eternal 
truth, which they dared not sacrifice to the unworthy fear of 
men’s revilings,—the sound of voices unearthly is yet heard, and 
their memories are not forgotten on earth. “ Their bodies are 
buried in peace, but their name liveth for evermore.” * Arro- 
Bava Et: AaAciras.t And who was he of whom it is written thus 
in the undying record of faith, contained in Holy Writ, that 
“being dead he yet speaketh” ? who but the very “ first” who 
died on earth, slain by a brother’s hand; and he himself pre- 
eminently “good”—the “righteous Abel;” so designated by 
Christ’s apostles, in regard both to himself and his works ;} nay, 
by One greater than apostles, and prophets, and patriarchs, an 
martyrs,—even by Him to whose propitiatory sacrifice and atone- 
ment for sin they testified by their words and by their deeds, in 
their lives and in their deaths ;{ and who spake in awful tones 
of unwonted severity to those who, while they would “ build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righ- 
teous,” yet cared not to inquire after the words which they had 
spoken, or the testimony which they had left. 

There have been, ere now, those who have known, by per- 
sonal experience, what was felt by that friend of the pious 
Herbert, the sainted Ferrar, of whom his biographer records, 
that he had “heard him say, valuing (not resenting his own) 
sufferings in this kind, that ‘to fry a faggot was not more 
martyrdom than continual obloquy’ "—the sure portion, névé- 
theless, as is abundantly evident, of those, in their successive 
generations, who are “ valiant for the truth upon the earth,” 
though it were the word not of “ truth” only, but of “ meekness 
and righteousness” that hath ever proceeded from their lips. 


But to-return to the valuable “ Conspectus” by Mr. Miller, 
and its testimony to the fairness of the extracts to which he 
refers: “To come, then,” he says, after some important pre- 
liminary remarks, “to the real substance and merits of the 
case.” 


“ Happily I am spared a labour here” he continues, “to which I 
should have felt myself but little adequate, had duty called for the 
encountering of it—namely, the entering at large, and in detail, into 
the theological character of Dr. Hampden’s writings. Although it 
will be necessary presently—for a particular end, to which the ten- 
derness and scrupulous delicacy of the compilers of the three first 


* Ecclus. xliv. 14. 
t Heb. xi. 4. “Or, is yet of.” Marg. E. V. 
¢ Compare 1 John, ili. 12. 


§ Rom. iii. 25; v. 11. Isaiah, liii. 10, Dan, ix. 26. Gen, xxii. Heb. xi. 4; xii, 24. 
Rey, v. 9; xiii. 8. 
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pamphlets recommended on the subject* would not allow them to ad- 
i vert-+to gather up afresh some few particulars of their extravagance, 
i it would be both presumptuous and unnecessary to add to the con- 
A clusive evidence of their pernicious tendency already so abundantly 
and carefully supplied.t It will be better to declare my conscientious 
belief (notwithstanding Dr. Hampden’s not very generous insinuations 
to the contrary) of the prevailing fairness with which the extracts from 
the Professor's writings have been made.} I do not think that the se- 
lectors have either ‘overlooked the main drift of his argument,’ or 
‘singled out passages for a particular purpose, perverting them. to a 
| sense not the author's,’ or ‘given an undue prominence to what are 
a only subordinate parts of his argument,’ or, where subordinate, ¢ attri- 
i bated to them an importance which he had not in view.’ The con- 
straction put upon all of them harmonizes most strictly with that broad 
general impression left by the book upon my own mind, to which I 
have before adverted; and skow me now, in strict detail, what 
| previously I had only felt, with an unhesitating but undefined con- 
q viction. ‘They satisfy me, in a word, that such conviction was a sound 
one, although I might not at the moment have been so able, unassisted, 
to adduce the proofs which bore it out. On this head, therefore, of 
theology, it is at once more wise and more respectful, simply to refer to 
those productions of abler hands enumerated in the outset. If there 
be not a case of the most dangerous unsoundness made good in these 
against the Regius Professor, 1 really cannot understand what is 
sufficient testimony to sustain a charge.’’§ 


Thus much for the publication, in the midst of which,—be- 
tween thirty-six pages of preface, on the one hand, and sixty- 
two, on the other hand, of tabular statements, consisting, not of 
mere extracts, but of abstracts, rather, of the entire argument,—. 
the “ propositions” first appeared. “ Passages explanatory of 
Dr. Hampden’s phraseology” were first very fully given, begin- 
ning from the first sentence of the first Lecture ; so as to allow 
him to state, as it were, for himself what he meant by the 
terms “ Theory ;” “ Scholastic, Speculative, Logical Philosophy;” 
“Realism” and “ Nominalism ;” “Scholastic, Scientific, Logi- 


* On the back of the title-page. , 

t Ina note; “ Particularly in the larger pamphlet, entitled, Dr. Hampden’s Theo- 
logical Statements and the XX XIX Articles compared.” 

t In a note: “ Notwithstanding also the captious and frivolous complaint of the 
anonymous libeller who writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who fancies 
(Letter, p. 10) that he bas hit upon a blot in the Elucidator’s selections, from the 
omission of a parenthesis—(‘ using the thoughts and expressions of Bishop Butler’) 
—on which he asks triumphantly, ‘ Is this fair quoting?’ I certainly cannot myself 
see any unfairness in it; nor do I think that the omission in any way affects the 
sense of the passage quoted from Dr. Hampden (Elucidations, p. 40.) hat is still 
worse, I cannot see how this abortive attempt to drag Bishop Butler into the same 
scrape with his non-luminous satellite serves at all to assist the Regius Professor.” 

A parallel case is lied by Archdeacon Hare, in his complaint of one of the 
propositions,” r. Trower’s “ Plain Remarks,” 38.)' 


§ Conspectus, pp. 12—14. 
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cal, Dogmatical Theology ;” and then the series of passages 
acting as a commentary upon the Articles,—for the Lectures 
themselves followed that order; and finally it was “thought right, 
in conclusion, to add the positive statements with which Dr. 
Hampden sums up the Bampton Lectures” on his last page. 
Nor were extracts made only from the Bampton Lectures, and 
the Observations on Religious Dissent, with its Postseript: great 
use was made also of the Lectures on Moral Philosophy, in illus- 
tration of the manner in which Dr. Hampden had there treated 
fully on matters akin to those which were discussed in some of 
the Bampton Lectures, and which had been published the year 
previously. With so large a mass of material brought together 
from Dr. Hampden’s different works, not one charge was brought, 
throughout the whole controversy, against the fairness of one 
of these extracts. 

In the Preface, to which reference has already been made, and 
from which several passages have been quoted, immediately 
following that which is given above (p. 158), ending “ This is 
fearful to think of,” the writer went on to say:— 


“Tt seems, then, an imperative duty to set before the Church, how 
entirely at variance the principles and views contained in the Bamp- 
ton Lectures of Dr. Hampden, are with the whole Christian faith, as 
the church receives it; that the question is not about the one or the 
other doctrinal error, (though grave in itself,) but that they are two 
Opposite systems, which cannot stand together: the one must @lti- 
mately destroy the other, in any Church wherein both are entertained, 
This has been shown patiently and candidly by the compiler of the 
following extracts; and the writer of this preface has himself re- 


examined the passages in the context, and guarantees their fairness and 
accuracy.” 


“In the mouth of two or three witnesses,” said the law of 
Moses, and the Apostle of Christ, “shall every word be estab- 
lished.” In the instance before us, we have two witnesses 
pledged to the truth of the testimony borne in the extracts of 
the first. And if perfect silence at the time, as to any alleged 
mis-statement or unfairness in these extracts, may be taken as 


some proof, “every word” in these extracts was, in some sense, 
established. 


But to proceed to the “ proposition” which is now to be con- 
sidered—the only one which requires consideration, after the 
answer, as yet unanswered, which Mr. Trower has made to the 
pamphlet of Archdeacon Hare. ; 

The following, as we have seen, is the summary sentence 
with which, as “counsel for the defendant,” the Archdeacon 


VoL. XXXIII.— February, 1848. N 
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has seen fit to dismiss the witness, No, 35, among the “ propo- 
sitions,” the witnesses for the plaintiff. He says:— 


‘It seems clear that Dr. Hampden’s meaning cannot be correctly 
represented by these words, ‘ Revelation teaches us only that God has 
manifested himself ‘relatively to us as the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit.’ He is too exact a thinker to be guilty of such con- 
fusion ; and he expressly speaks (in p. 131) of the terms, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, as ‘denoting intrinsic relations in the Divine 
Being.’” 


He does so, undoubtedly : he expressly speaks of “ the terms, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” as “ denoting intrinsic relations 
(sic) in the Divine Being, agreeably to what” he had “ before 
observed.” But he speaks of it all, not less expressly, as a part of 
the system of the speculative “ Theologian,” involving “ an idea 
of the Trinitarian Distinctions” which, bold as it was, “ could 
not alone satisfy the requisitions of a logical philosophy.”* And 
when we look back for a previous mention of “ intrinsic relations 
in the Divine Being,” we find ourselves informed that “ the or- 
thodox theory of the Trinity consisted in an exact scientific 
view of the principles of Causation ;” that “ it was that theory 
in which the efficient principles of the Divine Mind and the 
principles of intelligence and action in the mind, were further 
regarded in the Divine Being intrinsically (sic); as distinct from 
those effects, by which they are outwardly displayed to our 
contemplation.” Meanwhile, “ the heterodox in either extreme, 
whether those whose theories were charged with unitarian con- 
sequences, or those who incurred the imputation of tritheism, failed 
in speculating concerning the principle of Causation.” +—It was all 
a question, we are to understand, of rival systems and devices 
of philosophizers : “ vain wisdom all, and false philosophy :” they 
had all got to speculating, all alike, and were together become 
fools, and blind in their pretended wisdom. The one party which 
triumphed, (the reader would be apt to say,) in obtaining the 
character of “ orthodox,” had seized what they were pleased 
to consider as “ the exact scientific view :”—their opponents on 
either side “ were charged with Unitarian consequences,” by that 
most unfair of all proceedings, fixing upon an antagonist “ con- 
sequences” which he disclaims. For, if he disclaims them, and 
that perhaps indignantly, what can be more unjust and more 
odious than to insist upon making him responsible for them, 
and still more so, to fix upon him some offensive “ imputation” ? 
The leaders of philosophical schools which were rivals of their 
own, were, in fact, only unfortunate in having “ failed in specu- 


* Page 131. t Page 118. 
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lating,” —and that on so abstruse and incomprehensible asubject 
as “the principle of Causation.” 


“They did not contemplate it in the ultimately evanescent state, 
as it exists purely internally in the Divine Being. The Sabellian 
Luvaroig), or Unio, viewed the cause in the act of transition into effect, 
.» «. The Arian exposed himself to the charge of maintaining a 
tritheistic hypothesis,—or, if he denied this, an unitarian ;—whilst he 
stated the principle of Causation in the Deity, in combination with 
the effect produced; regarding the Son as an effect produced by the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost as an effect produced by the Son... . 


‘¢ All that was intended, at the first, by these speculations concern. 
ing the Divine Procession, was, to present to the mind a view of the 
mysterious facts of the Trinity, according to that theory of Causation, 
which was the philosophical creed of the day ; and thus to satisfy the 
questions of speculative men. Origen, indeed, attributes the origin of 
all heresies in religion, to the anxiety of inquisitive men to understand 
the doctrines of Christianity. Rather, they were owing to the undue 
solicitude of Christians to meet the objections of opponents, Theoretic 
views of the Scripture Truth, it was thought, might be useful in main- 
taining an argument with the infidel philosopher, or the sceptical 
Christian. . . . . But soon, the more scrupulous, or the less philoso- 
phical, believer would take alarm at the introduction into religion of 
expressions apparently foreign to the truth, The alarm would spread, 
and the /eaders of orthodoxy would be roused to vindicate the gaered 
cause, ‘I'he heretic philosopher would be called on for his defence ; he 
would be induced to maintain the position which he had originally 
advanced ; and his defence of his peculiar view would then lead him 
into further speculations on the subject. ‘Thus were men of both parties, 
the reputed orthodox, as well as the reputed heretic, gradually forced 
into conclusions, and from these conclusions into other premises, at 
which they might at first have revolted. ‘They gradually went deeper 
and deeper, until at length their footing was lost, and they abandoned 
themselves to the current. When once the principle is recognised, that 
a doctrine must be defended from all the consequences deducible from 
it, there is no extravagance of theory which the disputant may not be 
forced to adopt, for the sake of saving his original hypothesis, 

When the Arian, for instance, explained, .... 

* Again, the Sabellian theory, &c. .... 


“ Notions of meterialism, we may perceive, were mixed up with 
these several theories of Causation. The materialism of the Gnostic 
systems was more open and avowed .... But though, in the pro- 
gress of the Trinitarian speculations, the original materialism of the 
Church-philosophy* is partly disguised under metaphysics and logic; it 
may still be detected as a fundamental prejudice in the mind of the 


* There is a reference in a foot note "7 Tertullian, [2nd and 3rd centuries. ] 
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later speculatist . . . . He is continually perplexing the subject with 
notions drawn from material things; appearing, at one moment, to take 
u word in its strictly logical sense, as descriptive only of a process in 
the mind; at the next moment, reasoning from it, as if it described a 
process in nature. Thus, even in what was considered the orthodox 
view of the Divine Proceeding,—arowedly a theory of the Deity as the 
HV great First Cause,—materialism intruded itself, in the attempt to trace 
. the order of derivation of the Son and Holy Spirit froin the Father. 
pan Such texts as.... Eyo de Patre exivi; Ego ex Patre processi ;* (1 
Poa quote the translations used by the Latins, as these illustrate better 
i ih their mode of deducing reasons from words of Scripture ;) were argued 
Pun, from, as proofs that the Son was of the same (sic) substance with the 
By Father.t Then, in applying this notion, the metaphysical principle, 
ee that ‘ whatever is in God is God himself,’ was appealed to, as further 
oa) ey proof, that the Son, being of the substance of the Father, must also be 
God. 

.—lhVKwhae «The theory, however, of the Divine Procession, and its modifica- 
| tions by the Sabellian or Arian, demanded their appropriate phraseology, 
| without which they could not be maintained. In fact, these were 
, a only points of departure, from which the various controversies on the 
Bi Trinity took their course. ‘The questions next arose, how to reconcile 
Fa these different views with the Unity of the Divine Being;—how to 
ie discriminate between the Father, Son, and Spirit; and what common 
name was to be assigned them. Then came, also, the disquisitions 
arising from the Incarnation of the Word, and their reaction on the 
notions coaceived of the Trinity ; and the minute discussions concern- 
3 ing the relationt of the Holy Spirit to the other members of the Trinity, 
as to the order and mode of procession ; and the reaction of these also 
on the original hypothesis of the Trinity. 


— 
he 


« Now all such questions strictly fall under the general heads which 
constituted the Dialectical Science of ancient times. ‘The reduction of 
all objects examined under certain classes ; their differences, &c. . . . 
| were the points of inquiry with the dialectical philosopher. So they 
+’ were with the Scholastic Divine, in his attempt to settle his theory of 
pee e the Trinity. The notions, again, of identity and diversity, similarity 
Ai and dissimilarity, priority and posteriority, coinstantaneousness, conse- 
| iia t cutiveness, &c,, were, as Aristotle points out and illustrates, the great 
matter of inquiry with the ancient dialectician.§ But these are pre- 
4 cisely what occupy the attention of the Scholastic Divine, in all those 
subordinate questions, which arose out of the speculation concerning the 
| Processions (sic) in the Divine Being, I shall now illustrate some of 
a these points ; the limits of a discourse obliging me to restrict myself 


4 


: * (“1 came forth from the Father ;” “I proceeded from the Father.”} 
i t In a foot note: “ Verbo Domini,” &c. [“ By the word of the Lord were the 
: th heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath (spirit) of his mouth”) applied 
by Ansel’. Also by Ambrose and others. Note I. 
[The intrinsic relation will, of course, be here understood. ] 

§ Arist. Metaph., lib. IIT. ¢. 1. wepi bowy oi 
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to a specimen ouly, in such abundant materials of evidence. A 
specimen, however, may amply suffice for the induction which I wish 
to establish, ofthe force of logical theories in the existing views and 
statements of the Trinitarian doctrines. 


« The manner in which the Unity of God was maintained in the 
different speculations of the orthodox, the Sabellian, and the Arian, is 
extremely worthy of observation. It was an Unity both physical and 
ae which the orthodox held; whereas, the Sadel/ian taught only a 
physical unity, and the Arian only a logical. The orthodox, for ex- 
ample, asserted, &c. . . . . Thus, too, they delighted to speak of the 
Son as of the Substance, or Usia, of the Father, and of the whole 
Trinity, as Consubstantial, or Homoousion.* ... . Such was the 
unity, at once physical and logical, maintained by the orthodox. 

“The Sabellian approached nearly to the orthodox in his account 
of the Divine Unity; since, &c. . . . 

“The Arian Unity was a loyical, and not a physical unity ; because 
the difference which the Arian assigned between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, would not admit the assertion of a sameness, or even of a 
similarity (sic), of substance, and left only a general consonance in which 
the Holy ‘Three agreed. ‘The term God, indeed, might be applied to 
each, according to the Arian notion ; but evidently only in a generic 
sense, as equivalent to divine nature (sic). ‘Thus it was, that the 
Arian asserted an unity in thought, and will, and action ; interpreting in 
this way, the saying, ‘I and the Father are one.’ He urged again 
the text, ‘the Father is greater than I,’ as evidence agaiyst the unity 
of substance ; taking substance in the sense of individual being—the 
mpwrn ovaia of the Categories. The orthodox consequently had to show 
against the Arian, that such an unity as this was a severing of the 
Godhead; that it consisted with so great a distinction between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as either to establish three 
Gods, or otherwise, one Supreme God and two subordinate Divine 
Beings. 

“The various illustrations of the ‘Trinity from natural objects, em- 
ployed in the writings of the ‘athers and the schoolmen, are ihstances 
of the same dialectical spirit which laboured to establish the Divine 
Unity, amidst the Trinitarian distinctions, .. . 


“The disputation, in its progress, turned upon the point, how far 
difference might be asserted, consistently with that sameness, which 
constituted the Divine Unity of Being, or substance, It was enquired 
whether the distinction could be rightly expressed by hypostasis [sub- 
stance | or persona [person]... . The difficulty here was, &c.... 
Dialectical science furnished the expedients in this difficulty ; and esta- 
blished that peculiar phraseology which we now use, in speaking of 
the Sacred Trinity, as three Persons and one God, 


_* Note J. Two references are given in this note—one to Gregory Nazianzeq 
(4th century]; one to Aquinas [13th century. ] 
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« The manner in which reasonings had been drawn from the visible 
effects of Divine Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, to the existence of a 
Trinity in the Divine Being, seemed to confound the Trinitarian Dis- 
tinctions with the Divine Attributes, It was primarily important, 
therefore, to the theologian, to mark the difference between the two. 
He points out accordingly, that, whilst the attributes of God exist sud- 
stantially . . . the Trinitarian distinctions exist relatively . . . the 
terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, denoting intrinsic relations in the 
Divine Being, agreeably to what I have before observed. Whence it 
followed, that it would be improper to speak of the Divine power, or 
justice, or wisdom in the plural; for this would be to assert three 
Beings, or substances, in Giod, But there was no impropriety in 
asserting three Relations; since these differed in properties only, and 
their distinctness did not multiply, or separate, the Divine sub- 
stance,”’* 


Let the reader now turn, if he can, to the “Bampton Lec- 
tures,” and see for himself whether the above extracts give a cor- 
rect abstract and outline of the argument, followed out in the por- 
tion limited by the paragraphs in which we find, respectively, the 
word “ intrinsically” (p. 118) and the expression intrinsic relations 
in the Divine Being (p. 131.) And when the reader has done 
so, let him say whether, in his opinion, Archdeacon Hare has 
successfully or philosophically applied his critical acumen in 
his presumptive interpretation of the proposition at present 
under discussion ; or whether the author of the Lectures, in ex- 

ressly speaking (as he does, no doubt) “ of the terms Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, as denoting intrinsic relations in the 
Divine Being,” would wish or consent to be understood as 
himself maintaining the “Scholastic view of the principle of 
Causation,” or, in other words,t as he describes it, “ the orthodox 
theory of the Trinity.” fhe does, his language certainly, to say 
the least, was not happily chosen for the end in view. 

The reader has been desired to turn, “if he can,” to the 
Bampton Lectures themselves. The reason, if the reader 
inquire, of this mode of speaking, is, that the writer of these 
pages has been informed by the very respectable publisher of the 
Magazine, that the “ Bampton Lectures” are not to be had at 
the present moment. And the writer himself, having sent, 
some days before, for those of Dr. Hampden’s theological 
publications which he had not, or had not at hand—viz., the 
* Parochial Sermons,” published in 1828, and since reprinted ; 
the “ Philosophical Evidence for Christianity,” published in 
1833; the “ Postseript to Observations on Religious Dissent,” 

published in 1835; and the Inaugural Lecture of March, 1836 ; 


— — — 


* Cf. sup. p. 170, + Pp. 118—151. 
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was told that all these, except the “ Parochial Sermons,” were 
out of print. With regard to the “ Bampton Lectures,”— 
to say nothing about the others—it does certainly seem rather 
unfortunate, that, at a time when the author is complaining that 
adversaries “have hitherto kept certain portions of his publi- 
cations as much as possible out of view,” and has called upon 
them to revise their own impressions, by a study of “ the context 
and other passages, and the general tenour of his writings,” they 
should find that, of the books from which alone they can obtain 
the full information they desire, there is not a copy to be ob- 
tained. Archdeacon Hare may congratulate himself, that he 
succeeded in obtaining a copy of the only volume to which he 
refers—the “ Bampton Lectures,” and the only pamphlet which 
he quotes—the “ Observations on Religious Dissent.” 

But the “ Philosophical Evidence” was in circulation at the 
time of the former controversy, and that volume, as well as 
the “ Practical Sermons,” was carefully studied at the time; 
and these two volumes, it would seem, supplied the grounds on 
which the mysterious (and, to Archdeacon Hare, unintelligible) 
proposition was founded, which declared that 


“ Revelation teaches us only, that God has manifested himself re/a- 
lively to us, as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


The “ Parochial Sermons” having been published (as has 
been stated already) in 1828, and the “ Philosophical Evidence” 
in 1832, while the “Bampton Lectures” were preached and 
published in the year following (1833); the careful examination 
of these works might surely be regarded as something like an 
attempt to do what Dr. Hampden would desire. And in regard to 
those works, there was anything rather than the mere quotation 
of insulated passages, sentences or half-sentences, and the like. 
The attempt would seem to have been made, with all fairness 
and fulness, to master the view of the writer, and impartially 
state and explain it, in the way of learned and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. 

The extracts which had been made, as it was thought, “ pa- 


tiently and candidly,” seemed “ sufficient to show the opposition. 


between the teaching of Dr. Hampden and that of the Church. 
As, however, some of the language used by Dr. Hampden,” it 
was felt, was “ unusual, and, in fact, all Dr. Hampden’s devia- 
tions” seemed “ referrible to one false fundamental principle, it 
is perhaps fairer towards him,” (it was said,) as well as “ more 
faithful to the Church, briefly to state the system upon which 
this language is founded.” And in doing this,—justice requires 
that it be strongly stated,—there was everything done, it might 
have been thought, that would have elicited a quiet and cali re- 
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consideration of the theory in course of development, and of the 
objections which, by so many, were felt to attach to it. But the 
object immediately before us now, is to point out the passages 
then quoted from earlier writings ; and, first, from the “ Philo- 
sophical Evidence of Christianity,” (p. 28.) 


“¢The only conceivable end of instruction from God is the good of 
mankind, For it is plainly unreasonable to suppose that religious doc- 
trines can be revealed, to be held merely as credenda, as truths which 
ought to be received without reference to conduct, since a theoretic 
life is evidently not the perfect state of a being furnished with active 
principles :’ and from this it is inferred that ‘ the sublimest doctrines 
contained in them (the Scriptures of truth) will all have a practical 
tendency.’” 


This was entering so upon the ground of those principles of 
Bishop Butler, which were assumed as the very foundation of 
Dr. Hampden’s reasonings, that, it might have been thought, 
it would be that which, of all things, the Professor would - 
most gladly have welcomed. For, as was truly said, in comment 
on this passage, 


“ This is grounding upon Bishop Butler the very error against which 
that great man wrote; forming notions beforehand what a revelation 
must be, and then criticising the revelation by those d priori notions. 
Nay, by limiting all the communications of God to be simply practi- 
cal, in its confined sense, a narrower limit is drawn than even by the 
sceptic, who denied, @ priori, particular points in the Christian reve- 
lation,” 

But these passages further were quoted— 


“<If the doctrines taught supernaturally are to be practically 
brought home to us, they must be of such a nature as readily to combiue 
with those natural principles of action, which are inculcated upon us by 
the ceurse and constitution of the world? ‘What else is the instruction 
of nature, when considered in its practical form, but general views of 
the divine conduct translated into general rules of human life? So is 
it also with respect to the doctrines of Scripture. Practically consi- 
dered, they resolve themselves into general views of the divine pro- 
cedure presented for the guidance of human conduct. As being a re- 
lative information concerning God, it represents to us God acting in 
some way towards ourselves.’ 


And this, also, from the “ Parochial Sermons”— 
> > 


* Christianity directs our contemplation to the steps of the Deity, 
impressed on the world in which we live; and instructs us what God ts 
(sic) by what it tells us he has certainly done (sic) in regard to us. 

“Ttas still a relative Deity whom it (Christianity) reveals to us, 
when we learn that there are three Persons in the Unity of the God- 


* Ibid., pp. 28—32. 
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head ;* for it is only from being enabled to behold God in the new dis- 
tinct relations of a Redeemer and Sanctitier superadded to that in which 
we naturally regard him as our Father in heaven, that we are led to 


the confession of the co-equal Godhead of the Son and of the ree 
Ghost.’ + 


It was observed upon this— 


“The mystery of the Holy Trinity is here explicitly resolved into 
the mere modes or relation of God to man; whence he consistently 
infers, that our knowledge from Revelation is ‘ different in degree, but 
the same in kind,’ with that which we have by nature, Again, in the 
‘Bamptou Lectures,’ (p. 148,) he maintains that all the theories of tlie, 
ancient heretics are ‘‘l'rinitarian in principle,’ because ‘ they refer to 
admitted manifestatious of God, as the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.’ And, again, opposing his notion of Scripture statement to 
human speculation, he speakst of ‘the Scripture designation of the 
great Divine Cause of all things under the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit.’” 

«In his ‘ Parochial Sermons,’” it was further observed, “he teaches, 
‘the doctrine of a ‘Trinity in Unity is the ineffably sublime result of all 
that God is related to have done in our behalf, in that narrative of his 
providences which we call the Bible.’§ We ¢ profess no mere specula- 
tive opinions (sic) concerning him’ [God]]||: ‘ we do not rest the doc- 
trine upon this or that passage’ [‘ texts, as texts,’ Dr. Hampden else- 
where teaches, ‘prove nothing’} ;@] ‘ but we adduce it only in confir- 
mation of a truth, which results from the whole teneur of Scripture ; 
from taking a collective survey of the successive dispensations therein 
recorded ; from viewing God, not only as the Creator and Governor of 
the world, but as our Saviour in the person of Jesus Christ, and our 
Comforter and Sanctifier in the person of the Holy Ghost.’”’ 


Whether this was not “ in itself a rationalistic mode of statin 
the truth, and essentially different from that of our Catechism” 
or what this doctrine is, or is called, theologically ; whether it 
is, Or is not, that of which one who long held it—Mr. Blanco 
White,—had declared in a volume, published not very long be- 
fore the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity in the University of Oxford, that it was 
“ONLY UNITARIANISM DISGUISED IN WORDS,’ *—these are oints 
which it would be necessary to investigate, if we should r0- 
ceed, in due course, to consider the third of Dr. fawn 
“ Bampton Lectures.”—All that we are now directly concerned 
with is—whether the proposition before us was, or was not, 
contained in his writings at the time of the proceedings of 
1836—viz., that— 


“ Revelation teaches us only, that God has manifested himself re- 
latively to us, as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 


° Philosophical Evidence, p. 22. t Ibid. pp. 22, 23. 
tp. 115. § p. 27. | p. 32. *| pp. 29—32. 
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Assuredly, “it seems clear that Dr. Hampden’s meaning” 
was “ correctly represented by the words.” “ He is,” doubtless, 
“too exact a thinker” to have failed of expressing the meaning 
of a view which, for some eight years previous to his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Theology, had formed the web and main 
staple of his philosophical and theological opinions. But what 
would Butler have said, not of his professed disciple only, but 
of the defender of that disciple? Would he not have said, 
“Tt is a matter of great patience” to see men “ building a world 
upon hypothesis”? Nay, what would be said of such a “ counsel 
for the defendant” in one of our courts of law? What would 
become of “his client”? It may have been Archdeacon 
Hare’s misfortune, rather than his fault, to have been able to 
procure so few of Dr. Hampden’s writings; but surely he 
ought to have read the Parochial Sermons, which he could pro- 
cure. He had better have bestowed more time, and thought, 
and pains, before he entered, so ill-furnished, into the battle, 
wielding his weapons so recklessly against so many of his 
brethren. 


If, now, a very small portion only of the vast field which the 
Bampton Lectures open before us, appears to have been tra 
versed at present,—and a good deal more might be said in regard 
to the “ propositions” as distinguished from “ extracts”—we 
have been dealing with “ extracts” hitherto—yet it will be ad- 
mitted, it trenches on matters of fearful importance. Not a word 
has even thus far been said as yet about the church’s dogmatic 
formularies, creeds, and articles, nor even about deductions from 
Scripture, nor about Scripture itself, which demands that it be 
primarily considered. For this was the first and foremost ground 
of the declaration put forth at Oxford, by resident members of 
Convocation, March 10, 1836—“ We solemnly protest against 
principles which impugn and injure the Worp or Gop as a 
revealed rule of faith and practice in its sense and use, its power 
and perfection, and which tend to destroy”—for this followed 
next— the authority of the church as a witness and a keeper 
of Holy Writ.” A grave charge, indeed, if unfounded: whether 
it was well founded, or not, is undoubtedly a question seriously 
and deliberately to be considered. And, if opportunity be 
offered, this shall be done hereafter. 


( To be continued. ) 
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(Concluded from page 16.) 


Item anoder avter Clothe of dyapur with ix mylynges of Blev 
threde, length iij yardes di, in brede a yard, ps ij* 


Item a playne avter clothe iij yardes and a quartyr long, in bre(de] 
a yard seace x@ 


Item a playne avter Clothe in lengthe iij yardes & iij quartyrs, in 
brede an elle, ps x* : 


Item anoder playne of iij yardes and a quartyr long, in brede a yard 
& di quartyr, ps v)@ | 

Item anoder in lengthe ij yerdes and di & an elle of brede vj4 

Item anoder in length iij yerdes and a yerd of brede, ps vj4 


Item anoder in length iiij yardes with ij blev mylynges & an elle of 
Brede vj" 


Item another avter Clothe playne with nedyll varke in length iij 


Item anoder avter Clothe playne of nedyll varke in lengthe iiij 
yardes and yerd of brede xx‘ 


Item an old avter clothe leying in the botom of the cheste of ij ellys 
and a quartyr long ij4 
Item ij vestmentes, oon of yelow Bordakyn fonded, pce x* and the 
other blewe sylke, pee xij, pee of both xxij® of ,thg gift of John Seynt 
Item a Crossecloth of the Salutacion of our Lady of Red sarsenet, 
pee viijs 
Item a frontall of Rede Clothe of gold for the hey avter, iij’ iiij4 
Item anoder frontyll of grene baudekyn with flovrys of gold for the 
same avter, xvj@ 
Item a frontyll of Rede sylke with dyvyrs flourys, a brode frontyll, 
xvj@ 
et iij wyght frontylles with Rede Crosse for Lente seson, xij4 
Item a frontyll of grene sylke frengyd with blacke, yelov & wyght, 
iiij¢ 
a ij blacke frontylles with lyons of gold and estryge fedyrs, ij* 
Item a fronte blacke sylke with a synt Andrevs Crosse of wyght 
sylke, xvj4 
Item a Towell of diaper with a senglo on the ende with blew 
threde, in length xij yardes, iij quarters, in Brede yard di quarter, 
pee viij’ 
Item a tovell of dyapur with trevlovys and a dobull & a Crosse of 
sylke in the myddes, in lengthe xvj yerdes, and jij quartyrs of a yerd 
brode, skace, ps vilij$ 


Item a tovell of dyapur with blewmen of Armys & with blev 
barrys, in lengthe vij yardes, and iij quartyrs, skace, in brede di yerd 
& di quartyr, ps vs 


Item a tovell of dyapur brokyn in the egge, in lengthe vij yerdes 
di, in brede di yerd di quartyr, ij* vj4 
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_Item.a.toyell of dyapur with dyvyrs yremolys, in lengthe ix yerdes, 

in brede di elle, iij* 
Ltem a tovell of dyapur with viij blev barres & thrombed in the 

ende, in length vij yardes and di yard brode, iij’ vj*_ | 

Item an old toyell of dyapur for prestes handes iiij zerdes and a 
quartyr long & di a yard brode, xij* , 

Item an old towell of dyapur thrombyd in the ende of iijj yerdes 
long and di a yerd brode, xij4 
Rhea ge anoder old tovell of dyapur fer prestes handes iij yerdes di 

iii 

a tavell of dyapur imoylyd with blew dogges and flowrys .to 
serve for ester haly days to bere the tapur to the fonte ij yerdes & a 
quartyr long, of the gyfte of the wyffe of the Gote, ps iij* iiij¢ 

Item ij short tovelles playue for the same acupacyon of a yard &a 
quartyr long, broodyd with pecoks & tres, prys of bothe xvj i 

Item a steyned Clothe of Blewe sylke chasyd for the beste Crosse 
with an emage of the soma of our ladey, ps vj* viij4 

ike. with the Coronacyon of owre ladey 


Item a certyn steyned [clothe] with a Crucyfyx for the Almorey 
in the festry, ps iiij 

Item a steyned Clothe for the fonte with the fyne of krestenyng of 
a chyld, ps ij* 

Item a vayle for the hey avter for lenton seson, iij* iiij4 

Item anoder for the Rode lofte for lenten seson, xvj4 

Item ij steyned clothys for lente seson with the passyon for the hey 
avter, ij’ 

Item a steyned clothe for the hey atver for the hey days of th 
lyffe of syn Margyt, x* 

Item a steyned clothe at the dome for the same avter for warke 
days, iij* iiij 

tem a steyned clothe to hang afore the hey avter afore tabull with 

the Crucyfyx with Marey & Johu, iij* iiij* 

Item ij blev Cortyns on afore syn Mergytt, anoder afore synt luke 
—l[no price ] 

tem blev cortyns [to] draw afore the price], 

Item: a lytyll Cortyn of grene sylke for the hede of the sepulture — 
[no.price] 

Item iij Cortyns of lavnde to draw afore the sepulture on the ester 
halydays.—[po price 

Item iij steyned Clothys with the passyon & the Resureccyon to 
hangg about the sepulture on good fryday—[no price] 


Item vj} angelles of tre gylt with a tombe to stonde in the sepulture 
Item iiij long Crestes & iiij short for to sett the lyghtes abovie the 


on good fryday, peynted Rede with yrons to the same,—{[uo 
price} | 4) 
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and synt Mergytt, i) 
— Item a Crosse of Clothe of grene sylke with an emage of synt 
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Item ij old steyned Clothys of syn thomas avter of the martyrdoine 
of syn thomas, xij‘ 

‘Item a steyned clothe for the same avter to hang afore the same. 
avter of the byrthe of ovre lord, xvj4 } 
Item a peyre of laton Candylsty ckes to the same avter, ij* | 

Item an old frontyll of blacke felvett brovdyrd with Jhs to the same 
avter, viij* 

Item ij steyned Clothys of dyvyrs varkes to hangg afore emages 
ovyr the same avter in lenten seson, ps tal 


price] 

Item a dozyn poyntes of lede for the same—[no. price] 

Item a steyned Clothe of Jerusalem for Palme sonday, xxxiij* 

Item iiij banyr clothys, oon of Corpus Xpi, anoder of Syn mergyt, 
anoder of the passyon, anoder of Synt Katurn, ps the fovre xx* 

Item xviij stavys for banyrs, long & short, good and badde—[no 

rice 
‘ tren a banyr Clothe of Wyght yelow and blev of the erle of Schro- 
fysberey ys armys brovdyrd with armyns—[no price] 

Item a banyr Clothe of the passyon—[no ret | 

Item a banyr Clothe of the trenyte—[no price 

Item a banyr Clothe of syn Goorge—[no price] 

Item a banyr of synt Mergytt—|no price] 

Item anoder banyr of grene of ovre ladey—f[no price] 

Item an old banyr of the trenyte—[no price 

Item an old banyr of syn Katurn—[no price 


Item a banyr of Blev vorsted with price) 
item ij banyrs with yelow lyons and flordlyse—[no price] 
Item a pendant of. sylke wyght and blev wyth rn rates of gold—{no 
ce 
Item a pendand of Rede sylke with a dragon-—[no price 
Item ola banyr with flor no 
» Item a pendant with popyn gays—[no price] 
Item ix lytyll pendauntes—([no price] 
Item ij stondyng stolys for the quere, covyrd with lede—f[no price] 
“Item a with Ross of goold & wyth iiij 
in the tonsyde—{ 


Item ij laton, goynge abrode— [no price] 


ig Be 

im 

Item a steyned clothe of the lyfe of Syn Mergytt to hangg aforethe — ma, - 

Rode lofte, ps v marke 
Item an old steyned Clothe afore the Rode lofte of the lyfe of syn ie s 
Mergytt, x* 
Item a syrplys with slevys, | 
Item an old syrplys with slevys, xij¢ — Bs 
7 Item ij long Crestes & ij short for the Canape gilt on Corpus Xpi ia 

tem ij stavys peynted grene to bere the Canape—[no price] iG = 

| 

ig 
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Md. that the Churche Wardeyns Resceyued of Benette 
Item Resceyued of John Mersheman .. 
Item Resceyued of John Aleyn . 
Item Resceyued of John Dyry . .«. . 
Item of John Hartell . 
Item of Laurens moder for v 
ters 


Sm* xxv* vj@ 


A Festo Pasche A° Edwardi iiijt! Secundo 


First Resceyued of Katerin Laurence moder. .. 
Item Resceyued of John Hartell for ij quarters Rent . 


Md that John hille paid for the diner at Westmynster for 
Sir Thom. Tyrrell . 
Item paid at the clok house in dry nkynges dyuerce tymes 
Item paid toa Gentylman of my lord of Caunturbury . 
Item in bote hyre at dyuerse tymes 
Item for Broke is bote hyre . ‘ : : 
Item delyuered to Gloucestre for a man of Courte . ‘ 
Item delyuerid to Bewley . 
Item paid for Elyotte is dyner with other Gentylmen of 
my lord of Warwyke at the lone day —_s : 
Item paid for a Commysshion . 
Item paid to Humphrey Sterky . 


Item paid to maister Elyotte for quytayll of John Mudde 
Item paid for John Polstede . 


Item paid for drynkyng of the guest at the Clok house 
Item paid for the dyner of the same gueste . 


Sm* xxj* iij* 


Item paid in Reparaciouns of the Smale Tenementes of 
the Waterssyde: fyrst fora benche . 
Item fora Carpenter . 
Item for mendyng of a wyndowe &a fylette, and for Nayll 
Item for C iij quartern of T ‘ . 
Item for j Tyler a day and. : 
Item for his man a day and di : 
Item for theyre mete and drynke ‘ 


Item for a dawber . 
Item for lathes and nayll ‘ 
Item iij Sackes of 
Item forsande . 


Item for quyte Rest of i ij yere : 
Sm* ix* ix¢ 
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A Festo Pasche Edwardi iiij*! ij° 


First paid for making of the hegge by twene Fox and the 
tenement . . 


Sm* iij!! xj¢ 


Be yt knowne by thys “ye Record, that in the yere of oure Lorde 
gode M!! v° xxxiiij then be a consent of then-habitans of the parysshe 
of saynt Margaretes in Southewarke lowenly by ther good wysdom 
bought and purcheased of one Thomas Onley Esquier and his Wyffe 
a certayn olde place with the grounde be longing to the same, some 
tyme called the Lorde Ferrers place, sett and beyng witltin the said 
parisshe, The byers therof Thomas Bulley John Smyth W™ Rutter, 
John Kyttow, Raffe Copwood, John Garner, John Crosse, Robt 
Petty, Wyllyam Jeffrason, William Chaundeller, Nycholas Stox- 
brydge, John Sparrow, wyth the ayde of all the hole body of the 
parisshe for the somme of one hundrethe and tene poundes sterlyng, 
wyche was gathered amonge the forsaid byers and the inabbytors of 
this same parisshe, with tene pound that the pryor of Saynt marioue- 
rais gaue to the same purches, And all they wyllyng to make a Charche 
yerde, they havyng so small & skant Rome in the tyme of necessitie 
that they ware fane to berry thre or fore ded bodis withinne one Se- 
pulker, one a pone another The wyche Churche yerde was adioint 
and halowed the xxv‘! day of Septembare in the yere of oure Lorde 
God M" eccece xxxvj. Fare ther more it ys to be knowen by this 
Recorde, that oure Soueraigne Lorde Kyng Henry the eight, supreme 
hede in the Erthe vnder God of the Churche of Englond, and the 
»xvij'! yere of is most noble Reigne, set a Perliament holden at W ést- 
mynster with his Lordes spirituall and temporall and his Comonalte 
at the wyche parliament then beyng one Thomas Bulley, yoman of 
the Crone and the Kynges moste honorable garde, then beyng Churche 
wardens the same tyme Thomas Bullay & Wylliam Chaundeller, and 
then the saide Thomas Bulley then beyng burges of the parliment gatt 
grauntyde & gevyne by the saide parliament by the Lordes spirituall 
and temporall and the Comon Hows in Mortemane for euer to the 


parisshe Churche of Saynt margaretes in Sowthewarke, vnder the © 


kynges letters patynd and ys brode seille whyche Remeyneth in a 
Chist withinne tbe same Churche of saynt Mergeretes for the saffe 


and sure kepyng of the same, And so the same Thomas Bulley beyng 
Churche Warden for ij yeres full. 


God save the Kyng 
W. Tomson. 


Md that William Chaundeler and John Hylle were chose be the 
parysshens of Seynt Margeret to gader money for the paryssh, that is 
toway the Sunday next after Seynt Margaretes day, and so contynewed 


be iii) wykes, in the whych tyme thai gadered, ouer xx* allowyd theym 
for their labour, xxvij* i 
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Item John Attekens & William Asheby gadered in the monyth next 
after folwyng whych gadered, ouer ij* vj* payidto theym & to Willm 
Chaunder for theire laboure, xxiiij* 

Item John Bretheyn & Thomas Chamberleyn gaderyd in the 
monyth than next folwyng, ouer xx¢* alowed theym for her labour, 
xxv* j* ob 

Item John Bernard & William Yetter gaderyng a moneth than 
next folwyng xxix* ij‘ ob 

Whereot payed to Willm Chaundeler x*, and so remaynyth xxviij* 
iiij* ob 

Item Willm Frere & John Seynt gaderyng be a monyth than next 
folwyng xxvj* xj* of whych remaynyth in the box 

Item Johes 


Item Johes Garnard & Johis Mersheman gaderyng be a monyth 
than next folwyng xix*. Inde payid to John Milton and John Ame- 
burgh for costes at a dyner for my Maister Audeley oder xiiij‘\—Sic 
rem v* 


Anno xxxvij°® 


Md that John Hyll and William Chaundeler were chosen be the 
parysshoners the Sonday before Seynt Margretes day and so contyn- 
uyd be iiij wekes, in the whiche tyme they Gadered xvij* 

Item George Saverey and William Frere Gaderyd in the Moneth 
next folowyng xvj* j* 

Item Willm Brown, Grocere, and Ric. Furrey Gaderyd in the 
moneth next folowyng xv° 

Item Harry Balford and Harry William Gaderyd in the moneth 
next folowyng xiiij* x4 

Item Willm Yetter and Nicholas Mynde Gaderyd in the next 
moneth folowyng xiij* v4 

Item Willm Elys and John Mounforde Gaderyd in the next 
moneth folowyng ix® iiij¢ 

Item Willm Badelly & Stephyn Milton Gaderyd in the nexte 
moneth folowyng xiij* 


istius pagina xiij'! x* iij* ob, 


: te 
4 
; 
ef folwyng xx* ij‘. Inde payid to John Milton, as it aperyth be a bill of 
percell xxiij* & rem. xviij® iiij* 
-_ ooo Item ‘Thomas Porter & Willm Sysar gaderyng be a monyth than 
i next folwyng xvij* vj‘. Inde payid to John Mersheman xx‘, so rem, 
xv* x@ 
| 
‘| 
Set Be 
4g 
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ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT'’S COLLEGE PUPILS. 
(Continued from p, 31.) 
[Page 77.) 
pormort Julii .7, 1571, 


delyveryd to mr mylles hystutor . >.) 
delyveryd more to hystutor . ‘ ti}! 


[ The rest of this page, and ail the next page, blank.} 


[Page 79.] 
chere Julii .7, 1571. 
receavyd by D. wythers . 
delyveryd to hys tutor mr wells 


delyveryd more to hys tutor att sturb, =. x? 


Walter Jhones .]9, nové, 1572, 


syzyng to 7, of aprill . 13° ga 


syz. the 28 of august . 
[cd. 28. aug (struck through) . 


for his tutor . x* 
syz. the 27, novemb 
[cdmons the same tyme (struck out) : 


4! 2%, 49, debet. 22°. 44, 


syzing to the .26. of februa. . 
his cd. frome the 19 of novéber 1572 to the 
26 of februa. 1573. after .7. pens a weke xxxix* viij4 


debet. 41°, 4°. 
payd 


‘ See note 5, before, British Magazine for October, p. 366; but I cannot refer the 
reader to this note without observing that, by one of the errors to which all hasty 
compositions of printers and writers are liable, the — is incorrectly pointed, so 
as to destroy the sense, and somewhat misrepresent my Oxford friend's proceedings. 
A reader of the note learns that a freshman who might have been pursuing some 
nobler object, in a more dignified manner, “ going to the buttery to drink, salt and 
water was part of the form of his admission”—that is, pert of the form of his 
admission to refresh himself as he desired in the buttery. The meaning really was, 
“that going-to-the-buttery-to-drink-salt-and-water was part of the form of his 
admission,” not into the buttery, but into the college. 


Vou. XXXIII.— February, 1848. 0 
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syzing the .28 maii . ob. 
his cmons from the 26 of feb to the 30, of 


syz, 23. vj* xj* 
debet .28* vj* ob. 
syz. the .26, of march ii) x 


syz. the 27. may . ix* vij* 
wages at mydsommer iiij* 
wagesatmyhel, 
liveray . 
syz. the .26. of aug. 
syz. the 23. decemb. 
wages at christ. : 
syz. the 24. march . wage 
wages at the anit. . iiij¢ 
275 
debet 7*. 


syz. the 22. June. 

hys wages at myd., mihel . vj* viij* 

hysliveray . xiij* iiiy* 
Catruck through rye 5s 
[ do, cd. 


[Page 80.) 
Jhones 


syz.29.septemb, 
syz. 21. decemb. 


expens, 
recepta 


[ The rest of the page blank.} | 
[Page 81.) 
5 Jhone herd 
syz. the 27. may . ‘ x? 


[ The rest of this page, and the whole of the next three, blank.] 
[Page 85.) 
Jhon watton octob. 10. 1571 


‘a paper boke . 
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layd owt for hym by mr whitaker . 
foracapp . é 
valerius max. 
cé. and syz. to the laste of novéb, . 
.3. pare ofshoes . 
for a key to hys chamb. dove ba 
being syck Inthe towne . 
cd. and sy. to the last of feb, . ecita 
odissea homeri ethica aristo, gr. 
landres di. anni att the aniici . 
one pare of hosse_ . 
one doublett . . 


mendyng apparrell. . , 
195, jt. 


suppers in lent . 
bow and arrowes . 
plato de legib. gre... 
receavyd att london 
layd owt there for a cloke, 2 pare of hosse 


-andone pareofbotes . . . . iiij' xvj* 74 


for Justine 

lector at myd. xij? 

hys cd. and syz. to the .30. of may - xxxviij* ij¢ ob, 

lawndres att myd. . xvid 

.3. pare of shoes). iij* 

14! 7%, 94 ob. debet 275. 94, ob. 

layd owt by mr whitaker for him, when he 

came to London . ix® 

hyscémons one monthe ‘ x’ 

delivered vnto hym at Lincolne .. ij* 

hyshorsmeatther . . .  iiij* 

{Page 

lector at mihel 

shoeing hys horsse . ij* 


debet_—iy! ob. 
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4.pareofshoes . 

for hys hors meat at chesterton 

for horhier to london 

pare of shoes. 

delivered to hym at hys goeing into essex 
and comyng to london . ; : . 

receavyd decemb. 1572. 


debet———24' vij* 


lector at christmas . ‘ 
cé. 29, novemb. : 
foracapp 


deb, 57* vj4 ob, 


for horsshier goieng into essex . 

one pare of netherstocks ‘ 

one pare of shoes. 

for glasing hys chamb, and studdy 
receavyd 22, Janua. 1572 

horssbyer to london 

mending apparrell . 

one pare of shoes 24. feb. 

c6. 27. feb. . 

lector at easter ; 

a dublet A 

one ofshoes . 

for slivers of mockadoo . 


wndres at easter . 

one pare of shoes maii 12. 

one pare of netherstocks . 

one pare ofshoes_ . 

lector at mid. 

one pare of nether stocks and one pare of 

cd. and syz the 29. of may : 


9! Qs, 


2, 


* 


debet-——vij! ij* ij4 


comons and syzing to the 28. of august 
laundres . F 


64, 
[Page 87.] 
27', 5%, ob, 
payde 


4 
iiij*-vij4 
viy* 
|. iij® 
iiij* 
ul) 
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abe ix? ob. 
il - -Vij® viij4 
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paid and made evin w* mr doctor whyte- | 


gifte by Cristefer chewte the viij® of Se 
teber 1573? ag. xvj* 


receavyd for whitehead of 


billingley at my last being i in 


payd for hys syzing 
tothe bachilarsstuard . . . « xvijé 
for hys beaver . . iiij* 
forhys admission . . .° 

iij' viij® vij* debet viij* vij4 


[ The remainder of this page, and all the two next, blank, 


[Page 90.] 
androw white .23. of septéb. 1572. 
spent in his jorney coming hether . 
for a studdy and other.things in the same . ix® ij* 
one pareofshoes . . 
lucians dialoges gre. & lati 
for his matriculation xi 
.2. pare of shoes and soling oe ae, 
¢6. 28. novemb. ows 
one pare of shoes .22. 
gevne hym at christmas . 
lawndres at christ. . t xx? 
dialect. setoni [see before, pp. 374, 511. 


two sherts - . xiilij* vij* 
cd. in lent to the .15, of feb. 


one pare of shoes 18 feb pc 
.2 weke in lent . 

lector at easter 
lawendres at easter. xx? 


- for cloth for a gowne over and above xxiij® 
- for tuft mockado that was sent hym to 
make a gowne beeing fowle xij 
for knytt netherstocks . vj’ 


? The reader will, of course, Snderstend that this entry is not in the handwriting 
of the master. 
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for a face of cony for hys gowne 
formakinghysgowne . . 
for .2. pare of shoes 
receaved .20. June a°..1573 
lector at myd, 
lining buttons lace &c for a dublet . 
and sya, 29, of mai. . 
. . . 


tothe potigarie 


for his meate in the time of his sycknes ; 


cé. the 28. aug 
lector mihel , 4 
2 pare of shoes 
tothe phis. . 


13! 65, debet 64, 


in his sycknes 
more 
for the talors bill for a cote ; ; 
4. octob. 


for a frise gerking and one pare of slivers . 


yulling owtatoth . 
ivie .5, volu. . 
lector at christ 
foracapp . 
2. pare of shewes_ . ‘ 
.2. pare soling 
cémons and syz. the .27. novemb ° 
5' 64 


24 decemb. cé. and syz. . , 
Januari .31. and syz. 
lawndres at christmas. 
one pare ofshoes . . 

5! 45 ob, 

sima totalis . 
debet 7! 13 6¢ ob. 


payde 


| The rest of the page blank.) 


[ Page 92.) 
paule kent a° 1575, 


wagesatmihel . 


ijt xj¢ 
xij® viij* 


« viij* ob. 


| ij 4° 
| 
way 
| xxix® 2¢ ob. 
xx? 
ij* viij* 
| 
| ‘ Vv) 
x 
xyj¢ 
| xxvj* 10¢ 
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liverae then . i v) 
one pare of shoes . ‘ XV) 
making agowne . xiij? 
tuft mockadoo to faceyt, . 
for cotton .2, yeards and .3, quarters xxij4 
syz. the 23. decemb pind: vj* v4 
deb. 
rema, due to xxii) 
syz. the 24.of march .  liij vj ob. 
the 22. of June syz. ij? ob. 
wages at myd, and mihel. viij4 
one pare of shoes. ve 
syz. 29 septemb hea cress 
one pare of shoes . xvj4 


wages at christmas . 


iijs 


expensa, xxj*. 3. ob. 
recept xxviij® vij?. 
syz,22,march . 


debet 7* 34, ob. 
[ The rest of the page, and the two next, blank.] 


[Page 95.] 
waring 

lectorat mydeom. . . « «© xij? 
one pare of shoes . xij 
cé. and syz. to the 29. of may ¥Xxviij® ij4 
ed. to 28. aug xxix* 7¢ ob. 
lector at mihel xij4 
laundres half a year at mihelmas. 4¢ 
lector at christmas . ‘ xij4 
co. and syz, the 23 octob. 


iij' xix* viij¢ debet 39° 84 
payde 
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receaved . . XXVj. 8¢ 


cé,tothe28maii. . xij® ijt ob. 
laundres at myd.. . é xxé 
c6,andsyz.the 23 Juli... xvij* viij* 


32* 84 


making hys gowne and forasquare cap . iiij* 
syz. and cOmonsthe 27,may . . xij® ix? 
wages at myd. ‘ : iij* iiij* 


wages at mihel iiij* 
lawndres at christ. . xx4 


syz. the 22. of June 


vij v4 ob. 
wages at myd. and mihel. 


vj* viij? 


syz. 29 septemb. . Viij® vj* ob. 

recept ‘ 5. 10°, 

syz. 22, of march . ix? 


debet xiiij’ 
* [The next page blank. | 


The next account is one of some interest. It is that of 
“ Gualterus,” the son of the well known Swiss reformer, who 
spent some time in England; and it may be properly intro- 
duced by two extracts from Strype’s Annals :— 


“ Rodolphus Gualter and Rodolphus Zuinglius, the sons of those 
learned Helvetians of the same names, came over into England this 
year to travel, and to see and study at our universities ; and were re- 
commended by Gualter, the father, to the said bishop Parkhurst. 
With him they were in the beginning of December at Ludham. 
Where, among the rest of the entertainment, he treated them with 
oysters: which the young men wondered to see him eat. But how- 
ever young Gualter ventured at last upon them: for so the bishop 
merrily wrote to his father, But as for Zuinglius, (as the bishop went 
on,) he dared not cum vivis animalculis congredi. Yet the day after, 
evaginato gladio, vir se prestitit: i. e., he drew his sword, and showed 
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himself aman. From the bishop they took their journey to» London 
with their letters; and waited upon Bishop Sandys: theret. who re- 
ceived them very obligingly, for their relations and country’s sake : 
and assigned each of them 5£ against their going to Cambridge. ‘The 

returned again to Ludham the same month. And in January fol- 
lowing, the bishop sent them, and two more, their fellow-travellers, with 
a servant of his, to that university, the plague being then at Oxford. 

“ The bishop intended wholly to find Gualter with maintenance, 
while he remained in England: and so he told him. But when 
Gualter’s father had promisediin a letter to repay him whatsoever sums 
the young man should take up of him, and to reimburse him for his 
expenses, as he was resolved to take that opportunity of shewing his 
gratitude to Gualter, by bearing all his son’s charges; so in no small 
trouble and concern at it; he thus affectionately expressed his mind 
to the said learned man. 

“ Tniquo animo fero inhumaniter abs te dictum: nec dum ingratam 
hanc molestiam bene concoquere queo: Egon’ abs te vel hallerum ace 
ciperem? Nondum tibi Tiguri satisfactum putas? An omnem hu- 
manitatem me exivisse putas? O mi Gualtere, ne quicquam tale in 
posterum abs te audiam. Nullis tuis impensis vivet Anglia: nulli tibi 
erit oneri, Ego enim hinc alam; et liberaliter quidem. Curabitur 
ut meus filius, ex me genitus, &c. ‘What you so unkindly said, | 
take not well. Nor can I yet well digest this unkind trouble you have 
given me, Should I receive even a farthing from you? Do you 
think that I have satisfied you, when I lived at Zuric with you? Do 
yoh think that I have put off all humanity? O my dear Giualter, let 
me hear no such thing of you hereafter. Your son shall not live in 
England at your charge: he shall be no burden to you here, I will 
maintain him here, and liberally too. He shall be taken care for, as 
my own son, ‘This I promised you often by letters, and, God willing, 
I will certainly perform it.’ 

“The bishop, now ready to send young Gualter to Oxford the next 
summer, out of his care for him, wrote in June both to Dr. Humfrey, 
head of Magdalen college, and Dr. Cole, concerning his coming thither : 
and prayed the former to provide him a convenient chamber in his 
college; and that he might be in fellows commons, and that he would 
see all his expenses discharged from time to time. And to Gualter 
himself, being upon his departure to Oxford, he wrote, «Wifen you 
come to Oxford, you shall be provided with all things,’ ” &c.—.4nnals, 
Vol. LI. P. i. p. 338, 

‘He [Bishop Parkhurst] had a great sense of the favour and  pro- 
tection he received in Helvetia, especially of the learned men of Zurich, 
one of the protestant cantons there; where he lived with his wife 
safely : and received such civilities then from them, Bullinger, Lavater, 
Wolphius, Simler, and especially Gualter, that he could never forget 
as long as he lived; and always held a fraternal and dear correspori- 
dence with them. And so delighted was he with the discipline and 
doctrine of that church, that he often wished that our church ‘were 
modelled exactly according to that. And in gratitude to Rodolph 
Gualter, (in whose house he and his wife seem to have been har- 
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boured,) he maintained his son, young Rodolpb, first at Cambridge, 
and then at Oxford, and in other places while he was in England, at 
his sole expense, though he were somewhat a prodigal youth; and 
gave him a viaticum, to bear his charges when he returned home,” — 
Ibid., p. 508, 

The account before us, compared with these statements of 
Strype, furnishes occasion for one or two remarks. 

In the first place, the sums which the master acknowledges 
himself to have received on account of the young foreigner, 
seem to have paid his expenses, and left a balance of 3s. 4d. in 
the master’s hands. They consist of the five pounds from Bishop 
Sandys of London, mentioned by Strype, and a subsequent 
donation to the same amount from the same quarter, the master 
having in the meantime received 2/. 10s. from Archbishop Grin- 
dal of York. But not a word about Bishop Parkhurst of Nor- 
wich. 

Secondly, it seems as if Zuinglius did not accompany Gual- 

terus to Trinity College; at least, | see nothing about him in 
these accounts. At all events, it seems probable that there is a 
mistake of some kind; for at that time Zuinglius had been dead 
forty years. But it is some sort of comfort in reading Strype’s 
volumes, that if one does not like the statement of any particular 
fact, one may cherish the hope of meeting with a different one 
that is more agreeable. A few pages before, Strype says that 
this was the “ grandchild of the great reformer of Helvetia.” 
Which of the two, or whether either, is right, I do not know. 
Indeed, I am not aware of any other authority for supposing 
that Zuinglius had either child or grandchild. And, moreover, 
if anybody should doubt (as I suppose nobody will) whether 
Rodolph Gualter the father was, as Strype here calls him, an 
Helvetian, he may be comforted by the same historian’s assur- 
ance that Gualter was a “Scot by nation.”"* As to the young 
Gualterus, however, he was undoubtedly a Swiss, and in his 
nineteenth or twentieth year. Perhaps some trace of his com- 
panion may be found in some other college. 

Thirdly, the account in Strype would lead one to suppose 
that these young men had made, or at least were intended to 
make, a very short stay at Cambridge. He represents them as 
leaving the Bishop in January, and the Bishop as intending to 
send them to Oxford “the next summer,” and as writing to 
Oxford “in June.” The first part of this statement agrees with 
the account; for we find, that by the last day of February, the 
young man had become liable to a charge of 13s. 4d. for sizings 
and commons ; but it is equally clear that he was in commons 
more than a year afterwards. 


* Cranm. vol. ii. p. 579. 
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[ Page 97.) 

gualterus 
Receavyd from my .l. of london [Sandys] vi 
his cd. and sy. to the last of feb. : xiij 4¢ ob. 
hys c6. four wekes in lent xiij* vj‘ 
receavyd from my of york [Grindal 
for .2, wekescé.in lent . 
gramati gre consii . ‘ 
for byndyng these bokes . xij? 


cd. and syz, to the .30, of may , xxvj® vij4 
deliveryd to hym self octob, 3. a°, 1572. vj* 


receavyd of my .I. of london .16. noveb. 
1572 . » vi 
delivered to hym self 8. decab, 1572 Is 
9', 15%. 114. ob. 

deliveryd vnto hym 1] Janua .  viij* 
to the 27. februa, &XXviij® j4 ob. 
and zi, 27 martii 74 

[ The rest of the page blank. | 

[ Page 98.] 

Robert Allen a° 1575 
wages at mihel. ii) iiij4 
syz. 23, decemb. « v8 ob, 
wages at christ. iij® 44 
[receaved for wages at the anitti (struck out) iij® iiij? ] 

payd 

syz. the 22. of June . viij* ob. 
wages myd. and mihel andeaster 
liveraie . xiij® 4. 
syz. the 29, septemb. ob. 
syz. the 2] decemb. ilij* 
syz. martii 22. v* ij4 

{ The rest of the page blank. } 

[Page 99.] 

wilbe 1 decéb. 1575, 
10. decemb. his mete ve ob. 
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28. Janua . vy" ob. 
24.march ‘ ixd ob. 
hys syzing to the 24. of march eae « 
215 64, ob, 
syzing the 22. of J xiij* ij4 ob. 
payd 
| syz, the 29. septemb. ; : xj® iij4 
* [ The rest of the page, and all the next, blank. } 
[ Page 101.] 
worlege febru. 25. 1571. 
gramatica cleonardi , xx 
dialect. setoni ‘ ; 
one pare of shoes. xiiij4 
ector at myd. ‘ xij? 
cd. and syz. to the last of may . xxiiij® 
30°. 
more in cd. and syz. xxj ob. 
Jawndresattmydsom. . . . . xvjé 
55, 24, ob. 
.2. pare of shoes. iiij4 
[lij*. ob. struck through] 57* 64, 
lawndres at mihel . ‘ A 
TEE lviij' [sic] iij4 ob. 
HE payd, 
onepereofshoes . . . .  xvj¢ 
making a Jerking . ; 
27°. 64. ob 
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cd. the .27. feb. vij® x4 
one pare ofshoes_ . 
the lawndres at easter. xvj@ 
lector at myd. | xij 
and zising .29, xiiij* 5¢ ob, 
575. 64, 
the 28. aug. xxvj* x4 
lector at mihel “See xij? 
payd. 
one pare of shoes. xvj* 
one pare of shoes 17, decéb. . . 
lector at christmas . xij 
cémons and syz. the 27. novemb, . xix® ij4 
cd. and syz, the 24 decemb. . : vij ob. 
318, 2¢ ob. 
payd 
lector at myd . xij4 


cd. and syz. .26. maii_ ‘ 


cd. and syz the .23, Julie ix*® ob. 
debet x* ix ob, 
cd. and syz, the .26. of aug. 


payd 
cd. and syz. to the .2. of nové. 
payd 
.10. of decemb. xij? 
lector at christ. ‘ ° xij? 
[Page 105.} 
warren. 
lector at mydsomer xij 


I am, 
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Next follows the account of the eminent brothers, Anthony 
and Francis Bacon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 

(ae CHURCHMANSHIP OF THE « RECORD” NEWSPAPER. 

— 

i Sin,—A few days ago, I accidentally met with an old number of 

Ae the Record, which contains a leading article so characteristic and amus- 

Le cE ing, that I cannot help sending you an extract, especially as I under- 

RPS stand that this unhappy newspaper has lately been meddling with some 

ii church matters which cannot be properly handled except by those who 

— have more ecclesiastical information than it possesses, At least unless 
Teas (what I have never heard surmised) it has become wiser than it was 
ot Tt aq seven or eight years ago; for the paper from which I extract is that 
ae for April 23, 1840 :— 

a, “Jt is curious in what variety of ways the Oxford leaven appears. 
AE We meet with symptoms of its influence sometimes on occasions that 
i are singular. We have frequently observed its baneful working at the 
ei meetings of the Christian Knowledge Society, and of late in the Com- 
ig mittee of the Society for Building and Repairing Churches and 


Chapels. But it shows itself at times in a way that is quite ludicrous, 
The books and tracts published by the party are often dated on some 
saint's day, wholly in imitation of Antichrist and his adherents. Com- 
munications to periodicals are signed with crosses, still in imitation of 
Antichrist and his adherents. ‘The word a/tar is used on most occa- 
sions, after the example of the apostate Church of Rome, contrary to 
apostolic usage. And we have lately found that this noxious leaven 
shows itself in some of our benevolent institutions. 

“ A society has been lately set on foot, called the Church of England 
Benevolent Life, Fire, and Trust Assurance Institution; and, if we are 
to judge by some things contained in the circular sent to the clergy, 
we cannot but suspect that its founders and conductors are infected 
with this leaven. ‘lhe way in which this appears is indeed frivolous 
and even ludicrous. But.little things, like straws on the stream, indi- 
cate the direction of the current. One of the secretaries is said to be 
a ‘ Priest in Ordinary to Her Majesty,’ and the deputy-chairman of 
the committee is designated in the same way. ‘The usual expression 
is ‘ Chaplain in Ordinary.’ There is indeed no objection to the 
former, except that it savours of Popery. But why is the word 
usually adopted changed? The fact is, that a Tractarian priest aims 
at the very same power and domination as the Romish priest. To be 
a priest in the Roman sense is the evident object. 

“It is a matter of deep regret that her Majesty is surrounded by so 
many Papists and semi-papists. Drs. Hook, Perceval, and the two 
mentioned above, are some of her Priests in Ordinary.” 


I need not tell you, Sir, that the “ Chaplains in Ordinary” and the 
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“ Priests in Ordinary” are two different sets of men, or that Dr. Hook 
and Mr. Perceval were not “ Priests in Ordinary’’ but “ Chaplains.” 
Neither need I suggest to you that “it is curious in what variety of 
ways the” Nonconformist “ leaven appears. We meet with symptoms 
of its influence sometimes on occasions that are singular’’-—otherwise, 
indeed, there would be nothing curious in it. “ But it shows itself at 
times in a way that is quite ludicrous,’’ and at the same time very 
useful ; as I hope this notice may be under present circumstances, for 
“little things, like straws on the stream, indicate the direction of the 
current,” and sometimes the nature of the source, and are particular! 
valuable when the source is studiously and suspiciously oonctaleh. 
Will you, however, Sir, permit me, as one who has taken what the 
Church of England is pleased to call “ Priest’s orders,” though I pre- 
tend not to add any other title, ordinary or extraordinary, to subscribe 
myself, with sincere detestation of popery and the Record, 
A PRikgst OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


GIBSON’S PRESERVATIVE. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to a circular, issued by ‘“ The 
Reformation Society,” announcing a reprint of “ Gibson’s Preserva- 
tive,” to be edited by Dr. Cumming. As the matter is proposed to 
be managed by the society, the thing is preposterous. If a mere re- 
print is intended, no editorial labours are required. If, on the con- 
trary, the society imagine that the work is to be properly edited, they 
are grievously mistaken. Dr. Cumming may be an estimable man ; 
but neither his habits nor his acquirements are a sufficient pledge to 
the public that he is duly qualified for such an undertaking. No work, 
perhaps, requires so much labour. The references to fathers, coun- 
cils, historians, and divines, are innumerable. Besides, the errors are 
very numerous. In republishing the work, every reference should be 
verified, and every quotation examined. No one person, even though 
properly qualified, could hope to accomplish such a task during even 
a protracted life. What, then, can be expected from Dr. Cumming, 
whose publications prove him to be destitute of the necessary literary 
qualifications? It is really painful to find a society speaking so flip- 
pantly of such a work in the hands of such an editor. Redfly? Sir, 
for the sake of literature—nay, more, for the sake of the truth, it is 
to be hoped that the attempt will prove unsuccessful. As far asl am 
aware, the only thing of a literary nature from the pen of Dr, Cum- 
ming, is the Introduction to Knox’s Liturgy ; and the character of this 
performance may be seen in a previous number of your Magazine, in 
a paper by Mr. Clay. Could assertions be regarded as proofs, and 
erroneous statements as facts, Dr. Cumming would be in no way de- 
ficient. It is, however, very sad to find such a cause as that of the 
defence of Protestant truth committed to such an advocate as Dr. 
Cumming, who ever makes up by broad assertions for what he lacks 
in argument. 

By the way, it may be asked, what is the object of this society, with 
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a Presbyterian for its head and leader? Is it intended to follow in the 
steps of the Puritans, and to bring us down to the Presbyterian plat- 
form? How a Presbyterian minister can manage a society which 
claims the support of Churchmen, I cannot imagine. Yet this gentle- 
man traverses the country to hold meetings, at which the members of 
the English church are invited to be present. Why, Sir, a Presby- 
terian and a Churchman must oppose popery on different grounds. 
The former, if sincere in his attachment to Presbytery, must desire 
the overthrow of Episcopacy, since the two systems are antagonistic 
to each other. The only effective opposition to popery can be ren- 
dered by the English church; and sure I am that such efforts as 
those of the Reformation Society must tend rather to distract the ideas 
of the people. 

I am not able to say whether the republication of Gibson is actually 
commenced ; but it is quite certain that Dr. Cumming is not competent 
to the task, though he may make a flashy speech.* 

I am, your obedient servant, PRUDENTIA. 


* The —— of this letter is certainly one of very great importance. The tracts 
in Bishop Gibson’s Preservative are of very various degrees of merit. Some are 
every way worthy of being reprinted: some of less value. But all of them require 
so much of editorial care, experience, and learning, that until a competent person 
is found to undertake the office of editor, it is very much better to let things remain 
4 as they are. While on this subject, it may not be useless to reprint a letter which 
| appeared several years ago in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal :— 


| ‘‘ HILDEBRAND AND GREGORY THE SEVENTH. 
j “ To the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


“ Srn,—There is a passage in Bishop Gibson’s Preservative against Popery, which 
I have often been puzzled to account for. The words I refer to occur in the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Discourse concerning Invocation of Saints,’ (vol. ii. tit. vi. ch. 4, 
p- 179,) and are as follows: “ What can a sober Christian think of the saintship of 
some, who never had any being in the world, and of others who never had any 
goodness; many of their saints are mere names without persons, and many mere 
persons without holiness; nay, I am very confident that the greatest incendiaries 
and disturbers of the peace of the world do as well deserve it as those two Popes, 
Hildebrand and Gregory the Seventh.’ How to account for such an absurdity, in a 
tract written with both learning and ability, I had hitherto felt wholly unable. 
Within these few days, however, I have happened to meet with a copy of the 
original pamphlet, which was printed in 1684. It is, like other controversial tracts 
of that period, a small quarto, and contains seventy-two pages. On the last page 
stands the passage in question, of which, for the credit of the author, I transcribe 
the final clause:——“* Nay, I am very confident that the greatest incendiaries and dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world do as well deserve it as that famous Pope, Hilde- 
brand, or Gregory the Seventh.” Whether this is to be taken as a specimen of the 
editorial skill exercised in the publication of the Preservative I know not: but, if 
a all the tracts in the collection have been subjected to the same ingenuity of igno- 
: fo rance, it can be of little authority as a book of reference. wt hy 


£ fo Of course where such things are found, one may expect that there are more of a 
\ 5 aut similar sort, and it will be rather too bad to have a new edition of the The Pre- 
-_ servative brought out at a very great expense, with all the old errors and mistakes 
' ny amg and with one knows not how many new and original blunders added, 
y some editor of the Seeley and Catley school. At all events, matters must have 
arrived at a strange state, if a suaneeal s0 extraordinary as to commit such an 
undertaking to a Scotch Presbyterian should receive the sanction of any con- 

siderable number of the clergy of the Church of England,—Ep. 
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TITLES OF BISHOPS, 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make one or two remarks on the letter 
of your correspondent “Suam Cuique,’’ printed in your last number 

. 60)? 

Pr have in my possession a copy of the very rare edition of the New 
Testament to which he refers, but surely his reference to it only proves 
that the Greek title, cupsoc, had a very different meaning from that in 
which the term Lord is now applied to our spiritual and temporal peers. 

In Latin, Dominus is the word used to express the title of courtesy 
given to noblemen, to baronets, to knights, and to. bachelors of arts in 
the universities, as well as to bishops and priests. 

As applied to noblemen, eldest sons of certain noblemen, and bisho 
it is translated Lord. It is also so translated as applied to members of 
the Privy Council (although commoners), and to judges or deputies of 
judges, when sitting in court, 

But as applied to baronets, knights, bachelors of arts in the uni- 
versities, and priests, it is translated Sir, 

In the case of baronets and knights, this term is still in every-day 
use, We also say Sir, as a term of respect to almost every one, 
where, if we were to speak Latin, we should say Domine. In the case 
of bachelors of arts, the Latin Dominus is still retained in Oxford and 
Cambridge, although I believe Dublin is the only one of our universi- 
ties in which the ancient English title of Sir continues to be in use. 
In its application to priests, the title of Sir is now obsolete ; although 
every reader of Shakespeare is aware of its having been common in 
his time. 

Thus it appears that your correspondent is confounding two Haglish 
translations of the same ancient title—which in its Latin or Greek form 
had no such signification as it acquired, and still retains, in England, 
from the feudal customs of the middle ages. 

It is evident that when we translate Dominus or xvpwe¢ by Sir, we 
do not mean exactly the same as when we translate them Lord. This 
latter word always implies some authority, jurisdiction, or office, real 
or supposed ; as is evident from its application to judges or members of 
the Privy Council in their official capacity, to whom we dognag@ give 
it on ordinary occasions, 

Therefore, I conclude that the title Dominus is translated Lord in 
the case of bishops, as a recognition of their authority and order: per- 
haps also as an acknowledgment of their jurisdiction, 

In this latter sense, I could not conscientiously give the title to 
popish bishops; although, if it were understood simply as an acknow- 
ledgment of the validity of their orders, as our church receives the 
ordinations of the Church of Rome, I could have no objection to their 
being called so. 

It follows, also, that whether considered as a recognition of their 
orders or of their jurisdiction, we ought not to withhold it from the 
Scotch and American bishops; except as a matter of expediency, from 
the circumstances in which they are placed in a democratic country, 
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and from the fear of doing more harm than good to the cause of truth 
by an ostentatious attempt to give it to them. 

But may not the same considerations which induce us to withhold 
the title from them, excuse us in giving it to the Romish bishops, espe- 
cially as we know that the term, when applied to the eldest sons of 
noblemen, does not always imply jurisdiction ? 

J am, Sir, yours faithfully, "Iwra. 


ST. JUSTIN MARTYR ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 


Rev, Sir,—I send the following extracts from Justin Martyr as a com- 
mencement of such a collection of passages from the writings of the 
early Fathers as I suggested in my last letter, in case you are inclined 
to admit them into the British Magazine. If you approve of this pro- 
posal, I shall be glad to transmit other extracts which I may have time 
to collect, and shall feel obliged if any of your other correspondents 
would add to them any passages on kindred subjects from the same 
sources, which may have escaped my observation. 

. After quoting Isaiah, lii. }O—15; liii. and liv. 1—6, and then, after 
a short interval, Isaiah, lv. 3—13, he adds— 

“ Of these and such words spoken by the Prophets, I said, O Try- 
pho, some were spoken with reference to the first coming of Christ, in 
which it is proclaimed that he should appear without honour and 
comeliness, and as a mortal—and some with reference to his second 
coming, when he shall appear in glory and on the clouds, and your 
people shall look upon and recognise him whom they have pierced as 
Zechariah,* one of the twelve prophets, and Daniel have foretold,” 
(Ed, Colonie. 1686, p, 232.) 

The references are manifestly to Zech. xii. 10, and to Dan. vii. 13 
—and serve to show distinctly that he connected the second coming 
of Christ with the restoration of Israel and the future kingdom of 
Christ “ under the whole heaven”—i, e., upon earth, He subsequently 
refers again to both these passages in a manner which proves that he 
regarded the events which the two prophets foretel in them as await- 
ing their fulfilment at the second coming of Christ. Thus at p. 247 
we find the following passage :— 

‘‘ But if, in the dispensation of his suffering, so great power is shown 
to have attended, and still to attend him, how great will that be which 
will attend his glorious appearing? For he shall come as the Son of 
Man, on the clouds, as Daniel has shown, the angels coming along 
with him, Now, his words are these.” Whereupon follows the quo- 
tation of Dan, vii. 9—28, 

In reply to an objection from Trypho, he observes again— 

“If 1 had not explained that there would be two appearings of him: 
one in which he was pierced by you; and a second, when ye shall 


~ * In the Greek text it is Qen? by a manifest mistake. I have, therefore, inserted 
Zechariah, which the Latin version has correctly. 
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acknowledge him whom you have pierced, and your tribes shall 
mourn, tribe by tribe, the women apart and the men apart, I should 
have seemed to speak what is obscure and perplexed. .... That, 
therefore, the subject of inquiry may now become more clear to you, 
I will mention to you also other words spoken by the blessed David, 
from which you will perceive that Christ is called Lord by the holy 
prophetic Spirit, and that the Lord, the Father of all, took him up 
from the earth and ‘ placed him at his right hand, until he shall make 
his enemies his footstool ;) which takes place from the time when our 
Lord Jesus Christ was taken up into heaven, after he had risen from the 
dead, the times being fulfilled, and he who is about to speak blasphemous 
and daring things against the Most High being now at the doors—who, 
Daniel indicates, will continue a time, and times, and half a time. 
Now, you, being ignorant how long he will continue, think otherwise. 
For you say that atime means a hundred years, But if this he so, 
the Man of Sin must reign at the least 350 years—supposing that we 
reckon what is said by the holy Daniel— and times’ to signify two 
times only. But all these things, which I have spoken, I speak to 
you by way of digressions, that at length, being persuaded by that 
which is spoken against you by God, that ‘ you are children without 
understanding’ . . . . you may cease from deceiving yourselves and 
those that hear you.”—pp. 249, 250. 

These words show that St. Justin expected a personal Antichrist, 
and understood the time, times, and a half of three and a half literal 
years, while he reproved the unbelieving Jews, who put a figurative 
interpretation on the expression, as children without understanding. 

“ Where it is said, ‘O God, give thy judgment to the king,’ since 
Solomon was a king, you say that the psalm was spoken with refers 
ence to him—though the words of the psalm distinctly proclaim, that 
it was spoken with respect to the eternal King, that is, to Christ. For 
Christ is proclaimed a King, and a Priest, and God, and Lord, and an 
Angel, and a Man, and a Chief Captain, and a Stone, and a Child 
born, and first as exposed to suffering; afterwards as ascending up to 
heaven, and again returning with glory and possessing an everlasting 
kingdom, as I prove from all the Scriptures, But that yor may un- 
derstand what I have said, I quote the words of the psal hig th 251, 
He then quotes at length the 72nd Psalm, which it is evident, there- 
fore, that he understood to relate to that kingdom which our Lord will 
establish at his second coming in glory. 

In a future part Trypho acknowledges—“ that it is declared by the 
Scriptures that Christ should suffer, and that he should return again 
with glory, and that he should receive an everlasting kingdom over all 
nations, every kingdom being made subject to him, has been sufficiently 
proved by the Scriptures, which have been above recited by you.” 
—p. 258. 

> Moreover, the two goats in the fast, commanded to be alike, of 
which the one was the scape-goat and the other for an offering, were 
indications of the two comings of Christ: of the one in which, as a 
Scape-goat, the elders of your people and the priests sent him away, 
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laying their hands upon him, and putting him to death ; and of his 
second coming, when in the same place of Jerusalem, ye shall acknowledge 
him that was dishonoured by you :"’ and he was an offering for all sinners 
who are willing to repent, and to keep the fast which Isaiah describes,” 
(i. e., Is, lvini.}—p. 259, 

In reply to a remark made by Trypho, he professes his belief that 
Elijah in person will be the forerunner of our Lord’s second advent, 
as John, in the spirit and power of Elijah, was the forerunner of his 
first advent. | 

«“ «From the fact that Elias is not yet come, neither am I convinced 
that he (Christ) is,’ (observed Trypho.) Whereupon I again asked 

him, * Does not the word by Malachi* say that Elias shall come before 
that great and terrible day of the Lord? And he replied, Certainly, 
If, then, the word compels you to confess that two advents of Christ 
were foretold as about to take place, one in which he should appear 
subject to suffering, and without honour and comeliness, and a second, 
in which he shall come in glory and as the judge of all, as has been 

if proved by many passages above alleged, shall we not understand 
‘| that the Word of God has proclaimed that Elias will be the precursor 
of the terrible and great day, that is, of his second coming?’ ‘De- 
cidedly,’ answered he. ‘Our Lord, then,’ I said, ‘in his teachings, 
declared that this very thing should come to pass, saying, that Klias 
also shall come. And we know that this shall take place when our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall come in glory from heaven.’ ’’—p. 268. 

He then proceeds to show that John, in the spirit of Elias, had been 
the forerunner of his first advent. 

If you think it desirable to give admission to these extracts, I shall 
have pleasure in sending some others afterwards, and I will reserve a 
few remarks, which I should wish to make upon the whole, until that 
time, 


‘ 


I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, 
M.N. D. 


It seems needless to say more in reply to Nullius, than that my 


argument in respect to Rev. vi. and Matt, xxiv. has appeared to every 
i one except himself, as far as my knowledge extends, to be stated with 
i sufficient distinctness in the letter in which it originally appeared. As 
inf he has not chosen to notice it, I am not inclined to repeat it, espe- 
J t | cially since another argument against his notions, which I have re- 
i i ia ted more than once, has obtained no other remarks from him than 
+ a3 the scornful and contemptuous language of his last letter, in which he 
s | a professes to see in my letters nothing but what he is pleased to designate 
=e as bursts of astonishment at his infatuation, Such a line of conduct 
| eq is the ordinary indication of a weak cause. I am therefore disposed, 
mit as much as he can possibly be, to “ decline the further prosecution of 
the controversy.” 
re é § * Here my copy has Zayapiov in the Greek text—another manifest error. 
mith 
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MR. HALL’S RELIQULA LITURGICA, 


Sizr,—The following title to Mr, Hall’s reprints is a misnomer.‘ Re- 
liquie Liturgica : Documents connected with the Liturgy of the Church 
of England: Exhibiting the Substitutes that have been successively 
proposed for it at home, and the Alterations that have been made in the 
adaptation of it to other churches.’ Krom the words “ Reliquie Litur- 
yice,” it might be inferred, that the editor intended to trace the sources 
of the Anglican Liturgy; yet his object is very different, for he merely 
reprints a series of works which have very little connexion with our 
Book of Common Prayer. Nor is the second branch of his title ap- 
plicable, for it would be very difficult to say how the Puritan Prayer 
Book, the Directory, and Baxter’s Liturgy are connected with the 
English Liturgy. Mr. Hall’s notion of a connexion must at all events 
be a very singular one. Undoubtedly the title sounds grandiloquently : 
and probably the learned reader will hardly discover any other reason 
for its adoption. 

But it is exceedingly difficult to discover any sufficient reason for 
such a publication. ‘To reflect light on the history of our prayer book 
is a most laudable undertaking; but assuredly such a work could not 
be committed to the charge of Mr. Hall with any prospect of success. . 
The works which are here reprinted, were accessible to all persons 
who are interested in, or who were likely to understand such subjects : 
and certainly no end whatever is answered by the present republica- 
tion. Mr, Hall’s labours have been very slight: for he has given a 
mere reprint. 

The first production, in this collection of reprints, is the book adopted 
by the Puritans. In the prospectus, Mr. Hall promised to reprint 
from original editions; yet in his introduction, he tells us that he 


_ adopts the text of that of 1586, giving this singular reason, that it was 


the first with a date. It would have been more straightforward to 
have stated, that he possessed the book of 1586, while he was unable 
to procure the volume published by Waldegrave ; for that this was 
the true reason is pretty evident from a comparison of his Introduction 
with his Prospectus. Yet he still calls the edition of, 1986, the original 
edition. ‘I'his is done in inserting the colophon ; and as the Introduc- 
tion was probably printed Jast, this error was struck off before Mr. 
Hall made the discovery that Waldegrave’s book was published be- 
fore that which was printed at Middleburgh. 

But a graver matter remains to be stated. The book printed by 
Waldegrave differs so materially from the Middleburgh, that it may 
be regarded as almost a different publication. It is clear, that Mr. Hall 
never examined it; for his language must lead his readers to suppose, 
that the book of 1586 is an exact reprint of the former, Such, how- 
ever, is not the case: and Mr. Hall should have ascertained this im- 
portant fact before he put forth his collection. It would oceupy too 
much space to point out the variations between the two books. In- 
deed, to do this fully, it would be necessary to reprint both of them at 
length, In this place, it may be sufficient to remark, that the book 
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printed at Middleburgh was not intended for England, but the Low 
Countries, as is evident from certain passages in the reprint. ‘The book 
intended by the Puritans for the English Liturgy was that printed by 
Waldegrave : and this is so different from the former, that Mr, Hall 
has completely failed by his reprint in giving even an idea of the sub- 
stitute. Waldegrave’s book stands alone. It is unlike all those of a 
subsequent date, which Mr. Hall regards as merely different editions. 

Mr. Hall’s extracts from Strype, respecting the Book of Discipline 
and the Puritan Prayer-book, show that the race of the Puritans is 
not yet extinct. The Puritans of that day resorted to various expe- 
dients to evade their oaths and to save their preferments ; and many 
of our clergy adopt all sorts of shifts in performing the services of the 
church, omitting some passages and changing others whenever they 
can do so without exposing themselves to censure from their diocesan. 
That the practice of the Puritans in evading conformity whenever they 
were able is regarded with no great degree of disfavour by a certain 
party in the church, is evident from the fact, that the Parker Society 
propose to reprint the works of men who signed the Book of Discipline, 
while, at the same time, their constitution limits them to the produc- 
tions only of writers of the Reformed English Church. 

The Scottish Book of 1637 comes next in Mr. Hall’s reprints ; and 
his account is evidently intended to be regarded as very complete. 
We shall soon see, however, that the editor is not quite at home even 
here. In the Prospectus, he tells us that it was “ prepared under the 
direction of Archbishop Laud,” while in the Introduction it is proved 
that that distinguished prelate was really opposed to the book, pre- 
ferring the English form. Whence this discrepancy between the Pro- 


spectus and the Introduction? It furnishes another proof that Mr.. 


Hall commenced his labours with little information on the subject, 
and that during his inquiry he found that the statement in the Intro- 
duction could not be sustained. He remarks, “ Few volumes of theo- 
logical repute have been more ignorantly discussed and denounced 
than the Liturgy which commonly passes under the title of Archbishop 
Laud’s Service Book.” This is quite correct; but we are surprised 
that Mr. Hall, not having the fear of “ The Record’’ and “ The Scot- 
tish Schismatics” before his eyes, should have ventured upon a remark 
of so hazardous a character. 

Mr. Hall feels himself competent to pronounce that there are two 
editions of the book of 1637. Probably on reflection he will see cause 
for arriving at an opposite conclusion, Every person acquainted with 
liturgical subjects is aware that the copies vary in several particulars. 
As Mr. Hall states, some have the word certaine at the end of the 
Psalter, whilst in others it is not to be found. In some copies we meet 
with one form on the title to the Psalter, ins others with another. There 
are also other variations. Still, all these variations are compatible 
with the idea of only one edition of the book. Some copies were struck 
off in one form, when an alteration was made ; and before the number of 
any given sheet was completed, other changes were effected. That 
this is probable, is clear from the fact, that the same leaf is cancelled 
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in all the copies, which would scarcely have been the case had there 
been two distinct and independent editions. Mr. Hall thinks it strange 
that the word certaine should be followed by two leaves of godly 
prayers in a copy at Cheltenham. He also imagines, from the paper 
and the type, that they were printed with the book. Had Mr. Hall 
examined a larger number of copies, he would not have seen anything - 
strange in the circumstance to which he refers, The truth is, that many 
copies exist with three additional leaves of godly prayers ; but it will be 
found, on a strict examination, that they are all insertions from one of 
Barker’s books. The paper and the type appear the same; and this 
will not appear strange to those who have read the volumes of the 
Spottiswoode Society, and who know that Young was intimately con- 
nected with Barker, and moreover, that he took his paper with him 
from London when he began to act as the royal printer in Scotland, 
The godly prayers in Barker's books occupy four leaves, To have 
inserted the four would have destroyed the illusion, as Barker’s name 
occurs on the last. Kivery one must perceive that the whole is a trick, 
from the circumstance of two or three leaves being given, whereas the 
whole sheet would have occupied but four; and it is not likely that 
three leaves were struck off without the fourth. Besides, it will be 
found, on examination, that the leaves in all the copies agree with those 
in some one or other of Barker’s editions. Should Mr. Stokes’ copy 
be submitted to the test by acompetent person, the charm will speedily 
be dissolved, and it will be reduced to.an ordinary book. 

A strange assertion is made in connexion with Scotland, subsequent 
to the Restoration. Mr. Hall says, “ ‘The English Prayer-book gra- 
dually found its way back into Scotland after the restoration of 
the Stuarts; and took its place, as the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church, at the union of the kingdoms,” It is by no means easy 
to ascertain Mr. Hall’s meaning. Does he merely mean, that copies 
of the English book were to be found in houses after the Restoration? 
If he means to say that the book was authorized for use, or that it 
was actually used in the Scottish churches, during the period between 
the Restoration and the Revolution, he is altogether mistaken. No 
Book of Common Prayer was used in Scotland. Burnet, indeed, for 
a time, read the English service; but he tells us*that he was the only 
man who did so. In fact, the clergy were left to their own choice ; and 
Mr. Hall might very easily have avoided the blunder involved in the 
above statement. Nor is he less unhappy in the allusion to the period 
of the Union. It is not true that the English book took its place as 
the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church at the Union, and for this cogent 
reason, that the Presbyterians succeeded in suppressing the Book of 
Common Prayer during several subsequent years. ‘l'hough estab- 
lished by law on one side of the Tweed, the Book of Common Prayer, 
through the tender mercies of Presbytery, was prohibited, under severe 
penalties, on the other. 

It is unnecessary to stop to show how irrelevant are the Directory, 
Baxter’s Liturgy, and some other of Mr. Hall’s reprints, to the subject 
which he undertakes to illustrate, unless, indeed, he imagines that the 
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best method of throwing light on any matter is that of contrast. Such 

# jumble, by way of illustration, is certainly nowhere else to be found. 

In this respect, the production must be regarded as quite unique. It 

is singular, too, that Mr. Hall should call all his reprints Liturgies / 

Moreover, he tells us a single copy of each could not be procured for 

less than from 10¢. to 152, This is a somewhat loose way of ex- 
ression, because, with the exception of the first and second books in 
is collection, they are all common, and consequently cheap. 

But one of the most extraordinary portions of his Introduction re- 
mains to be noticed—namely, the expression of his obligations to 
those who aided him in his work. The list contains the names of 
more than thirty gentlemen, among whom are some of the Scottish 
schismatics, and it is pretty certain that not many more than one- 
| third of the number are likely to be conversant with liturgical ques- 
ih tions. What, for example, can the Chevalier Bunsen know of such 

matters? Mr. Hall's letter, with the Chevalier’s reply, would be a 
curiosity. Mr. Hart's name, too, isin the list; but after his recent 
exhibition in a work on ecclesiastical history, he cannot be regarded 
as an authority on questions relative to the Liturgy. His allusion, too, 
to the late Mr. Stokes is very much out of place; for though a most 
deserving and estimable man, he was quite a stranger to this particular 
department of study. But the reader will ask, where is the fruit of 
all Mr. Hall’s inquiries? The books reprinted are in his own pos- 
session, and, besides, are easily accessible, so. that no obligations were 
due from him on that account. We must look, therefore, to his In- 
troduction. Now there is not a single statement in that Introduction 
which is not derived from the most common sources of information. 
For what, then, are his thanks so paradingly returned? What ma- 
terials did the gentlemen furnish? If any were supplied, most as- 
suredly Mr. Hall has not used them ; for nothing even is attempted in 
the Introduction beyond a few facts which are to be found in the 
most ordinary books. Usually, when such a display of names is 
made, the result is to be discovered in the publication, either in addi- 
tional information on difficult questions, or in some new light being 
thrown on obscure points of history. But in the present case, nothing 
is added to the public stock of information. Nay, Mr. Hall has not 
availed himself of sources open to all the world, as is clear from his 
mistakes about the Puritan Liturgy of Waldegrave. 

In giving the names of some of his subscribers, he remarks that 
they impart “a sort of sanction, literary or ecclesiastical,.to the work 
now brought to its completion.” By what process of reasoning Mr. Hall 
‘arrives at such a conclusion, it is difficult to imagine. Does he mean 
to say that his subscribers intended, in giving their names, to offer an 
opinion on his literary pretensions? If so, he may rest assured that 
they will not readily come forward a secondtime. At all events, Mr. 
Hall's modesty should have left this to be inferred by others, and not 

: ae stated it himself. With respect to subscriptions, the editor must 
> we aware that a slight effort will be successful in procuring a long list 
of names, because few men, except they can urge the plea of poverty, 
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like to give a positive refusal, it being so mach more easy torsay~ 
than ne. The gentlemen in question knew littleof Mr. Hall, andstill 
less of what he might be expected to produce; consequently, ‘they 
never intended to guarantee to the public the literary character of the 


Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, wn 


DR. TODD IN REPLY TO NULLIUS. 


Sir,—I do not know that the letter of Nullius which appears in your 
last number calls for any reply from me, for I do not see that it con- 
tains anything that I have not replied to already, 
I am sorry that I happened by accident to use a technical term of 
logic, in one of my former communications, as it has led to so un- 
a profitable a discussion, which, however, I do not mean to follow any 
is farther. Those of your readers who understand the alien will see 
3 that Nullius is in fact endeavouring to prove that e syllogism with 
7 three universal affirmative propositions is conclusive in the second 
, figure; and that the argument he employs in proof of this paradox is 
: founded on a confusion between universal and singular propositions, 
It would be waste of time, however, to write more on this subject, as 
- is plain that Nullius writes from a dogical, as well us from a theological 
esert.* | 
I shall only make one or two remarks on the more important parts 
of correspondent’s letter. 
had asked this question,—If the entire church of the present dis- 
pensation be the first fruits, what is the harvést? 
To this Nullius answers (p. 45), 1. ‘The conversion of the Jewish 
people. 2. The entire earth becoming full of the knowledge of God, 
_ But are these converted Jews and converted Gentiles to be a part 
of the church of this present dispensation on their conversion, or not? 
If the whole church be the first fruits, all Jews and Gentiles who may 
at oy time be converted to the church, are, I mo a part of the 
church, and therefore a part of the first fruits. hat, then, is the 
harvest? For it seems strange to say that the harvest is that which is 
a part of the first fruits. 
Again I asked (Nullius need not feel any doubt about the matter), 
Whether the multitude whom no man can number are, or are not, a 
part of the church—and therefore a part of the 144,000? 
I do not know what Nullius means by calling Victoripus ‘ Dr. 
Todd’s own Victorinus;” the sneer is entirely unintelligible to me; 
but whatever nonsense Augustine, Tichonius, Primasius, and Vieto- 
rinus, (or rather the writings we now have under those venerable names, ) 
may have put forth, as I am not “ addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
I cannot admit anything so entirely contrary to what I believe to, be 
the plain words of holy Scripture, as that the multitude whom no man 
can number, is to be identified with the 144,000. 


* See his Letter, p. 44. 
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Nevertheless, Nullius is forced to maintain this. He is also com- 
pelled to maintain that the several tribes of Israel, enumerated parti- 
cularly, and by name, do not mean the tribes of Israel. 

The evidence that the words of Scripture mean what they naturally 
and literally seem to mean, appears to me to be infinitely stronger 
than any evidence that, Nullius has as yet brought forward on the 


other side. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, Jan. 11, 1848. J. H. Toop. 


NULLIUS ON THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE “ WHITE ROBES,” 
REVELATION, Vi. 11. 


Sin,—When the fifth Apocalyptic seal was opened, the soy “ saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the Word of God, 
and for the testimony which they held, and they cried with a loud 
voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? and white 
robes were given them; and it was said unto them that they should 
rest yet for a little season till their brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, were fulfilled.” The question is, what is the import of these 
symbols ?— what, especially, is the signification of the presentation of 
“ white robes” to these martyrs, at the same time that it is “said unto — 
them that they should rest yet a little season’? Two seemingly op- 
posite and conflicting ideas appear here to be combined: the idea, 
namely, of their glorification, (of their plenary justification by their 
being glorified,) and at the same time of the postponement of this 
“consummation” to a future and indefinite period. By the presenta- 
tion of “white robes” to them, is evidently signified their justification 
in some sense in which they bad not previously been, and still re- 
quired to be, justified, and this, in the case of those who have already 
* died in faith,’ is their “ receiving” those “ promises which they have 
beheld’’ previously at a distance, and for the sake of which they have 
“ confessed themselves strangers and pilgrims upon earth.” I cannot 
think, with Dr. Todd, that the “admission” of these saints “to new 
degrees of glory” in the separate state will at all satisfy the conditions 
of the imagery. Such an interpretation would sup that these 
martyrs had been clothed already with white robes, and that they were 
now presented with still whiter ones, with robes at least of a costlier 
and more honorary kind than they were wearing at the time. Is any 
such idea, however, either suggested by the language or compatible 
with it? From anything that appears on the face of the narrative, it 
would seem as if they were presented now with white robes for the 
first time. It would seem as if they had them not before, and were 
invested withthem now. According to Joseph Mede and others, “the 


q _. metaphor is taken from the custom of the Jews in admitting the 

q “+ gmests to their office. ‘Those who, from their genealogy and freedom 
m personal defects, were judged fit for the office, were clothed with 
A white robes, and received into the court of the priests, which was the 
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form of their admission.’’ Supposing this rationalé of the symboliza- 
tion to be correct, the act of nting these martyrs with “ white 
robes’ would be a symbolical expression for the act of makiug them 
««kings* and priests unto our God." And whether this ac- 
count of the “ white robes’’ “given” to them be more or less correct, I 
think it certain that their justification or “ admission” (as Mede ex- 
presses it) “into the ranks of the blessed” is what is intended by the 
symbol. But, then, what is the meaning of giving them these robes, 
long after they have been “ resting” in the separate state, and before 
they are translated to glory? We could have understood the presen- 
tation to them, while on earth, of the white robe of spiritual blessing, 
or, at death, of the white robe of incipient reward, or, of final glory at 
the resurrection. What, however, is the meaning of a “ white robe,” 
“ given’ them, which is given at none of all these different periods, 
and which signifies neither “ the testimony that he is righteous” which 
faith wins for the believer in the present life; nor the “ gain” to which 
it transmutes death ; nor “ the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body,” to which it ultimately elevates. Here are saints described as 
« justified,” described as ‘ adniitted into the ranks of the blessed,” and 
yet remaining in the separate state. Now, if this means, acknowledged 
in foro Dei as being saints, they were thus justified already at this 
time. How otherwise would they have been thus “ resting in their 
beds” ? How would they have appealed to God with the confidence 
we find them doing, and inquiring, “« How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge, nor avenge our blood on those that dwell on 
the earth ?” 

And yet it cannot, on the other hand, be their final glorification 
which is intended by this language, for we fin that they are detained 
in the separate state still—told that “ they must rest yet a little season 
till their brethren that must be slain, as they were, are fulfilled,” 
What, then, is the meaning of the language ? it describes an altera- 
tion in the state of «‘the dead who have died in the Lord,” and yet 
represents itas unaltered. It speaks of “the garment of salvation” as 
at length actually “ given” to them, and yet declares them to be still 
“with patience waiting” for a salvation which they hitherto “ see not” 
—and only have, in consequence, “in hope.” ‘Their state is a “ jus- 
tified and glorified” one from this period, and yet they continue still 
“ the souls under the altar,” and the day of “the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body,” is declared to be yet distant. What, then, 
is the account to be given of these representations ? Can there be any 
thing in the history of the charch in which they can be considered to 
be realized, and which furnishes a key to language apparently so 
contradictory and inexplicable? This is a question which, I think, 
admits but of one answer. There certainly was one great cardinal 
occurrence which finds in these symbols its exact expression, and for 


* Professor Stuart adds, “It may be illustrated in another way. In Hebrew, 
\) means to be white; ‘nn white linen orn ingenui nobiles, so called because 
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that very reason there is no other to which they can be imagined as 
applying. The great change made by the death, resurrection, and as- 
cension of the Lord of glory, in the condition of all those who had 
“ died” previously “in faith, not having received the promises,” is de- 
picted exactly in this language. These “ without us were not made 
perfect." They were devoid of the “ white robes” as long as (an end 
not made as yet of sin, or everlasting righteousness as yet brought in) 
Christ had not hitherto become “ the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” So long, these martyrs were necessarily 
destitute of the “fine linen, clean and white,” which is “ the righteous- 
nesses of the saints.’ How could they be said to have “ washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb”—the blood of 
the Lamb hitherto not shed? “ All these, then, had “ died in faith, 
not having received the promises.” And what a change, accordingly, 
was made in their condition, by the results of that “decease which 
Christ accomplished at Jerusalem.” It “ perfected for ever those who 
were sanctified.’’ It “seated them” (though for the time remaining 
tenants of the separate state) “in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” It 
made them those whom God, “ predestinating to be conformed to the 
image of His Son,” at once “justified and glorified.” It conferred 
upon them the “ adoption of children by Christ Jesus.” It made them 
“no more servants, but sons.” It brought forth for them “the best 
robe” of filial recognition and distinction. It gave them “ citizenship” 
in heaven. It took them from “ the bosom (xoAroc, bay, Dr. Jackson 
says) of Abraham, and gave them to “ be instead with Christ, which is 
far better.’” It was this which was done for those who had died, “ pre- 
viously in faith,” by the results of the Redeemer's resurrection and as- 
cension, and were not, accordingly, the “white robes” of a justifying 
righteousness and a glorious adoption—“ given,” at this period, to these 
rsons ? 

Was there not a change in their relations—in their dispensational 
condition and standing before God—and probably a corresponding one, 
as well, in their experience and engagements, which the presentation 
of “ white robes’’ to them would appropriately and significantly sym- 
bolize ?—all the while that, for “the little season’’ of one other dis- 
pensation, they continued still to be detained in the place of separate 
spirits, “‘ with patience waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of the body”? Front the moment that, “ by the grace of God, tasting 
death for every man,’’ Christ was “crowned with glory and honour,” 
from that moment, those, whether “quick or dead,’’ on whom the 
“Spirit fell,” were privileged to sing, “He hath made us kings and 

riests unto our God.” Those whom God had “ called,” “ them” 
ve had now “justified, and whom he had justified, them he had also 
lorified.” They were members of a church of which the Divine 
ead and Representative had now “suffered and entered into His 
glory,’ and their life accordingly, henceforth, was the one which was 
hid.witl Ofirist in God.” They were “seated in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus ;” and the Spirit resting on them accordingly, “ whe- 
ther in the body or out of the body, was “the Spirit of glory and of 
God.” The symbols, then, of this seal afford an exact representation 
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of the benefits accruing from the death-and resurrection of the Sa- 
viour, to those who had died previously “ in faith, not having received 
the promises,” As it was the inquiry of the disciples at this period, 
« Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” as they 
appear to have supposed, that “the day of vengeance” was now in 
his heart, and that thus the year of his redeemed was come;’’ so, it 
is natural to contemplate a similar expectation (rising almost to an 
impatient hope) as pervading the ranks of those who, in the separate 
state, had been already long “ with patience waiting’ for a consum- 
mation of this kind. When these had once been witnesses to the 
transactions of Calvary, and once heard the exclamation, “ It is. 
finished,’’—or when, moreover, they had seen the “ bodies of’’ some of 
their number who had “ slept, arise and go into the holy city after 
His resurrection, and appear unto many,” they might well, under 
these circumstances, be in momentary expectation of the trumpet's 
voice, which was to call them from their graves and proclaim the 
arrival of the hour in which God is to “arise to judgment, and to 
help all the meek upon the earth,’’ But, however natural it was for 
the believers of that earlier dispensation to expect that the opening of 
“the acceptable year of the Lord” would introduce immediately 
“the day of vengeance of our God,” still, the very first lesson which, 
“whether in the body or out of the body,” they had in effect to learn 
was, that these two epochs were distinct from one another, and sepa- 
rated, at least, by the interval of one entire dispensation; and, sup- 
sing that a hope and expectation, such as that described by the 
ifth Seal, was really cherished at this period (as it is very likely 
that it may have been) by any who had previously died in faith, “ not 
having received the promises,” the way in which this e&péct&tion was 
can | met could hardly have been more significantly or vividly ex. 
pressed than it is by the symbols of this seal: ‘“ White robes were 
given to them, and it was said to them that they should rest yet a 
little season, till their brethren that must be killed as they were are 
fulfilled.”” ‘They are gently and soothingly withdrawn from the mis- 
taken expectation. which they previously had cherished, while the 
“ white robes” of a body made clean by Christ’s body, and of a soul 
washed by his most “ precious blood,” are “ given’’ to them, as a life 
already hid with Christ in God, assuring them that when Christ, who 
is their life, shall appear, then shall they also appear along with him 
in glory. And then, as this justification and glorification of those who 
were at the time, and who continued to remain, in the state of sepa- 
rate spirits, occurred once—namely, at the time at which Christ Jesus 
“made an end of sin and brought in everlasting righteousness in place 
of it ;”’ so it never could occur at any period else. “ Blessed” hence- 
forth were “ the dead who died in the Tord,” From the first moment 
of their “ falling asleep,”’ these now had it for their privilege to “ sleep 
in Jesus.” They had “ walked with him in white,” even while they. 
continued in the body, and did not accordingly require to have “ white 
robes’’ given to them, after their translation to the separate state. Thus. 
the symbols of this seal describe the crisis which occurred at the com- 
mencement of the dispensation under which we live, and are noteven. 
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susceptible, apparently, of arfy other application. And how harmo- 
nious in this view of Yon rs fifth and the sixth seals? Each, ac- 
cording to the view here taken, represents a crisis, and each a crisis to 
which the other is related—the fifth seal, the opening of «the vm 
able year of the Lord,”—the sixth, “ the day of vengeance of our God,” 
—the fifth, “the consolation” afforded to the waiting church at the 
commencement of the present dispensation,—the sixth, the vindication 


- of it at its close. it is two similar crises (if my view of the language 


is correct) which are described in the fifth and the sixth Trumpets— 
the fifth, the Woe on the Apostate Jewish Nation,—the sixth, the 
Woe on Apostate Christendom. The Sixth Trumpet (according to 
this sentiment) describes events which are yet future, and it is propor- 
tionately difficult to assign, with certainty or precision, the meaning of 
its symbols; but I own that the correspondence of the symbols of the 
Fifth Trumpet with the actual history or known destinies of the 
Jewish nation, is too detailed and atcurate to allow me to doubt but 
that they describe the condition of that people during the period of 
the present dispensation. The twelve tribes, with the exception of 
“a remnant saved according to the election of grace,” are expressly 
declared to be the objects of this “ Woe.” The “five months’ for 
which it lasts, is exactly the interval between “the Feast of Pente- 
cost” and “ Feast of Ingathering at the end of the ne ome re is, be- 
tween the constitution (by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit) of the 
remnant-church, and the restoration and conversion of the Jewish 
nation. Then, the agents of this “ woe” are those who “ have upon 
their heads” the “ golden crown” of divine blessing and acknowledg- 
ment, just as those who “destroy the city and the sanctuary” are de- 
scribed in Daniel as “the Prince's (Messiah's) future people ;” agree- 
ably with which, we find them described as having “ faces as men, 
and hair as women”—that is, (according to Lightfoot's just construc- 
tion of this symbol,) as being anti-typical Nazarites. 

Mr, Elliott’s interpretation of the fifth seal acknowledges those prin- 
ciples of interpretation which have been asserted in this paper, and 
seems to me to be among the least unreasonable in his volumes. Justifi- 
cation, he affirms with me, is the idea conveyed by the presentation 
of white robes ; and understanding this sea] as expressive of the civil 
honours bestowed upen the church by the Emperor Constantine, he ap- 
pears to suppose that these are represented by the symbols of the seal 
as constituting a providential justification of those whose “ names had 
been cast out as evil,” and whom men had “thought that they did 
God” service to “ kill” in the preceding reigns. The objection to this 
interpretation is, that there is no proportion between the admitted sig- 
nification of the symbols and the application which is made of them. 
The “ white robes” are allowed to signify the “ righteousnesses” of the 
saints, and the presentation of “ white robes” to them, accordingly, 

ir justification. What, then, is the correspondence between symbols 
of this high and sacred import, and a mere improvement in the tem- 
poral circamstances of the church, the mere acquisition of a credit 
which it wanted previously, not with God, but men? I suppose that 
it will hardly be alleged that there is any other instance in which sym- 
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bols of this solemn and imposing character convey so low a meaning ;* 
and is it probable, then, that they should bear it here? It seems to 
me that the justification of these martyrs, in the proper and most 
_ formal sense of the expression, must necessarily be intended by the 
language; and, supposing it to be so, I am unable to conceive, for my 
own part, of an application of which it is susceptible, besides the one 
which it has been the object of the present paper to point a 
ULLIUS, 
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Sermons, Academical and Occasional. By the Rev, John Keble, M.A., Vicar of 
Hursley, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Oxford: Parker. 
‘Svo, pp. Ixxvii—241. 


Auruoveu there are several passages in these sermons illustrative of 
the views and teaching of the party of which Mr. Keble is one of the 
leaders, the most remarkable part of the volume is the preface, in 
which Mr. Keble has addressed himself, at considerable length, to that 
practical difficulty which of late has pressed so heavily on him, as well 
as on his friend, Dr. Pusey—the difficulty, namely, of preventing those 
persons who have adopted their opinions from seceding to the Romish 
eommunion. Whether in the generality of cases it is possible to pre- 
vent this consummation, is a question which, unhappily, it is not very 
difficult to answer. It appears to require very little cénsideration to 
satisfy any sensible man, that, as the doctrines and devotional practices 
which Dr. Pusey and his friends have been inculcating havea direct ten- 
dency to Romanism, and, in as far as they are adopted, enlist the feelings 
and sympathies of their disciples on the side of Romanism; so, on the 
other hand, the arguments which they use, for the purpose of preventing 


* I mean, of course, one admitted instance, because Mr, Elliott would probably 
cite the “ Heaven” to which “ the witnesses” are “ —— up” as an example of the 
kind; as it is certainly an undeniable instance of a very low menne indeed, assigned 
to a very lofty and magnificent expression ; but then this is only Mr. Elliott's mean- 
ing,.and that of the interpreters of his school, whose system of interpretation is 
sufficiently condemned by the necessity which it imposes of attaching such a mean- 
ing to such language. What will posterity think of us, when they find that our 
reigning and popular system of Apocalyptic interpretation involved the supposition 
that the “ witnesses” continued to “ prophesy in sackcloth” centuries after t “Ao 
“finished their testimony,” and been * 4 up into heaven”? That King 
Charles walked and talked half an hour after his head was cut off would bea subject 
of little astonishment to our children, if they only knew, and could be got to believe, 
this history about the witnesses; and yet it is precisely the patrons of this and 
similar interpretations who are the men who are most scandalized at St. Clement's 
Pheenix, and other similar indications of the fallibility of the “ Fathers,” and who 
claim, in effect, for themselves, as theological authorities, on account of their 
sense, that deference which some have shown themselves disposed to demand for 
“ eatholic antiquity.” “ Unless any one will say,” says Mr. Scott, of Aston Sandford, 
“that the witnesses prophesied in sackcloth ~ He their restoration and ascension.”— 
Nobody appears to have ventured to say so at the time, and Mr, Scott does not 
seem to suppose that anybody ever be found to say anything like this: ~~ 
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those whose minds they have unsettled, from actually leaving the com- 
munion of our church, can exercise but very little power, if any, over 
persons in that state. It requires some preparatory process to bring 
any serious friend to that temper in which secession appears possible, 
not to say desirable. Long before it has arrived at that stage, the 
mind has become dissatisfied and unsettled, and its remaining for any 
length of time contented with that submission to the forms and ser- 
vices of our church, which its leaders would willingly recommend it 
as a duty, is extremely improbable. Few persons ever go so far as 
Mr. Keble has gone, whom it would be ere to keep from going 
farther. The question between us and Rome is a question of truth 
and error. Are the peculiar doctrines of Romanism false? Is it the 
truth to which our reformation has borne witness? On this ground — 
the mind finds solid footing, and can rest. But teach a man to look 

at the truths in question as matters of mere opinion, to sympathize 
with the forms and decorations, and dramatic sentimentality of the. 
Roman ritual—teach him, in fact, to look on his own church as some- 
thing to be palliated, and excused, and apologized for; and it is not 
such arguments as Mr. Keble and Dr. Pusey have to offer, that will 
long restrain him from passing over to the church, which has already 
acquired the dominion over his imagination, his veneration, and his 
affection. ‘The whole tone of Mr. Keble’s arguments in behalf of the 
English church, or rather, of remaining in the English church, is 
apologetic, Whatever he feels or thinks himself, his disciples will receive 
his words as if he considered that, beyond some far-fetched arguments as 
to the danger or inexpediency of change of any sort, added to the incul- 
eation of a sort of poetical reverence which is to be paid to one’s 
own church, as one’s mother, whatever may be its faults and its in- 
feriority—beyond this he has no argument to offer to arrest their 
departing steps—and if so, of course, no argument that for a single 
instant can stand before the claims of authority, supremacy, and 
infallibility, which the emissaries of Rome are prepared to press 
on a mind already predisposed to entertain them. An extract from 
Mr. Keble’s preface will show how he endeavours to retain such per- 
sons in our communion, © 


“A dutiful person in the English Church, we will suppose, has in some way 
been made aware of the sayings and feelings of good Roman Catholics 
concerning her; and with the fact, that some of those sayings meet with 
more or less countenance in antiquity : or he has come to be greatly impressed 
with the sanctity and other attractions undeniably existing in the communion 
of Rome: and the thought begins to haunt him, ‘ What if her exclusive claim 
be true? What if it should prove, that as yet I have been living without the 
pale of Christ’s kingdom ?’ 

“ How is he to. deal with such misgivings? Shall he suppress them with a 
strong hand, as he would impure or murderous thoughts? It would be hard 
to prove him mate in so doing. It would be hard, very hard, to overhear 
the claim gfsomething like natural piety, urging on us that it is an undatiful 


thing to doubt whether she be our real mother, who has ever professed to be 
so, and who has done a mother’s part by us, from childhood until now. As 
in families it would be a wild and unnatural supposition, for any one of the 
children to begin doubting, whether their reputed parents are their real ones ; 
arguing the point, and requiring demonstration of it!—as it isa thing from 
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which we recoil, even in fictitious stories, counting it an extravagant and 


unreal device :—so, and much more, in so serious an affair as this, by how 


much it is more shocking to undervalue God's mysterious and heavenly gifts, 
than those which relate to this world only. And if any, through their own 


~ or other’s neglect, have grown up among us—(alas, that the case should be 


so common !)—unconscious of their spiritual mother’s care, and unwarned of 
their duty towards her, and so should have fallen into grievous sin: how 
much more miserable to think that they should make this their andatifulness 
a plea for disloyalty, and say in effect, ‘ You did not keep me in order, there- 
fore I disown you!’ Who can deny that there may be, on the one hand, so 
devout and unwearied an use of the means of grace offered among us, that for 
the person so favoured to induige in doubt and misgiving would be simple in- 
gratitude and irreverence, and therefore in such an one not imaginable : on the 
other hand, such open neglect of them, as to make the very act of comparing 
and judging profane? In both those cases, then, it seems a plain duty to re- 
ject scruples before they be meddled with : and if in these two extreme cases 
it be a duty, how should it be a sin in those which are intermediate? which, 
partaking erway of both, suggest to the conscience continually one of two 
thoughts: either, ‘ If I were always as good as I sometimes feel that I might 
be, I should have no temptation to doubt’: or, ‘ Until 1 am a great deal better 
than I now am, I have no right to dwell on doubts.’ ”—p. iii. 


Unfortunately such arguments as this have most weight with those 
who have no need of them. The mind has already been taught to 
think that good Roman Catholics have some reason for their sayings 
and feelings concerning the English church; that some of these say- 
ings meet with countenance in antiquity; that the sanctity and attrac- 
tions of Romanists and Romanism are undeniable: in other words, 
that Rome has a right to assume the aggressive and accusing attitude, 
and that our church is on its trial. Whether Mr. Kebje’s mode of 
meeting this emergency be not tantamount to abandoning the cause as 
desperate, the reader will judge for himself. For our own parts, we 
do not believe that there are many in the state of mind which he 
describes on whom his arguments will have much weight, if any,—or 
that, of those to whom the question of the truth of the exclusive claims 
of Rome will be presented under such circumstances, there are many 
who will not be found to be inclined to admit them on very slender 
proofs. Nor is it possible to read the conclusion of the passage we 
have quoted, without perceiving that the argument which Mr. Keble 
uses is to the full as strong, if not more so, against the Romanist 
reconciling himself to our communion, as it can be against our seceding 
to his. But to this point we shall have occasion to return. * 

A vast deal of Mr. Keble’s preface consists in an attempt to apply 
Bishop Butler’s argument, in his treatise on the Analogy of Religion, 
to the case of persons who are disposed to leave our church for that of 
Rome. We confess that, to us, Mr. Keble appears to have both mis- 
understood Bishop Butler’s argument, and misapplied it. But be that 
as it may, of one thing we feel perfectly assured, that his refinements 
and subtleties must be perfectly unintelligible to persons in the con- 
dition of those for whose benefit his adaptation of the argument from 
the Analogy has been constructed. 

A single extract will suffice to give our readers some idea of the 
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state of mind in which, according to Mr. Keble’s own showing, he 
finds the disciples of his school at present. 

His argument is briefly this,—that it is safer to remain in the Church 
of England than to secede to the Church of Rome. With his method 
of proving this, we have no immediate concern, our business being 
rather with the light he throws on the state of his party. It will be 
enough, then, to quote the following passage, which will sufficiently 
explain the meaning and connexion of the extract we propose to sub- 
mit to our readers:— vn 


“On the whole, we have enumerated five points, in which the moral sense 
may come in to determine ‘the safest way,’ whether in aid or in default of 
historical or abstract reasoning, or in some cases even against it. We may 
ask ourselves, which of two decisions is more in unison, first, with content- 
ment; secondly, with intellectual modesty ; thirdly, with contrition ; fourthly, 
with love of sanctity in others; fifthly, with fear of giving offence.”—p. xxi. 


This quotation will make the extract we are now about to transcribe 
intelligible. | 

“Thirdly : whereas special circumspection is required in dealing with any 
rule or statement, which may possibly lessen penitential shame for sins passed; . 
we may well dread the Roman claims, so far as they withhold sacramental — 
grace from our church, were it only that they suggest such a ready plea to a 
conscience bent on extenuating its own sinfulness. To deny or doubt a man’s 
baptism, is to help him to assuage his self-reproaching thoughts, with the 
notion that after all he has not grieved nor vexed the Holy Spirit: that his 
state has hitherto been that of a heathen; and his ill conduct comparatively 
excusable. [tis a miserable fear, and a miserable consciousness which in part 
prompts it, yet unquestionably there is ground to fear lest some of us be some day 
tempted to renounce our privileges in the secret hope of lightening our account or 
our penance. if the enemy can once persuade us that our baptism was but a 
shadow ; that hitherto, being servants of sin, we were free from righteousness 
—less expected of us in the way of obedience, and our faults more or less 
venial—what will become of our contrition? It is the same suare in another 
form, which is found so attractive in the popular Lutheran perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. The bare possibility of such a thing is plainly 
one call more for hesitation in admitting a statement which involves that peril. 

“ Again; the change of which I am speaking seems to put men in some 
especial danger of disparaging the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and of that which 
the Apostle calls ‘ rejoicing in iniquity ;'"—erulting over what evil they can find 
in their brethren. . At least, so it would appear from recent experience. Nothing 
seems to have so long retarded those who have just now been passing away 
from us, @s the apprehension they had of real sanctity in the body which they 
were leaving. And no wonder, since by the act of leaving they were also de- 
nouncing it as no part of the body of Christ. Well might they pause on such 
a step, which, if wrongly hazarded, would not only prove an outrage on na- 
tural piety and affection, and an ungrateful rejection of the methods by which 
divine mercy had fed them all their life long unto this day, but would bring 
with it besides something profase and sacrilegious, akin to denying the grace 
of God in His sacraments :—making out that to be human and ordinary, 
_ which yas the especial and immediate work of the Holy Ghost. I suppose 

theres no one of us, who thinks of such matters at all, but has known from 
his childhood, by experience or history, or both, some one or more on whom 
he has depended, as the models of Christian goodness providentially thrown in 
his way, and specially appointed for himself to work by. Think of bringing 
one’s self to regard those very persons as no more than very good heathens, 
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and their works as no portion nor part of the unspeakable gift! It seems 
almost like being forced to part altogether with our faith in sacramental grace, 
or in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Besides the profaneness, a glory 
would be departed, such as never could be replaced. 

“ More especially in this case, where the change would be simply negative 
—a loss without any compensation, It is not that we are introduced to a fresh 
type of holiness, an order of saints which before we knew not of ; but whereas, 


’ hitherto we were happy ia believing that we were interested in all the saints 


of the whole church, we are now required to cast off all but the Roman. Not 
so in the opposite case. A Roman Catholic joining the English communion, 
has no occasion to conceive himself separated from the undeniable sanctity of 
the Church of Rome. There is nothing to prevent our acknowledging their 
saints: there is much to make them slow and jealous in recognising any true 
holiness beyond their own border. And it is a great additional unhappiness, 
surely, for those who, with or without their own fault, are haunted with mis- 
givings about the reality of our church, that they are continually tempted to 
something like ‘ rejoicing in iniquity,’—to grudging and disparaging thoughts of 
that, which, after all, may prove to have been the grace of God in their brethren. 
Sad exemplifications might be given of this, were it a subject which would bear 
dwelling upon.” —Pref., pp. xxviii. —xxxi. 


Now we would request any reasonable man to consider this pas 
and to ask himself what it means. Here is a writer who has been a 
leader, and one of the most conspicuous of the leaders of a party who 
have for several years affected to look down with pity Nw shall not 
say contempt) on the old-fashioned piety and orthodoxy of the Church 
of England; and we find him confessing that the feelings and dispo- 
sitions of his party on points of vital importance to the Christian 
character are such, that we dare venture to say that the coarsest and 
bitterest enemy of what is called Puseyism, has neyergyet portrayed 
the moral and spiritual effects of the system in colours so appalling. 
And yet it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Keble’s mind that 
it is to the doctrines which he and his friends have been inculeating 
that this fearful result is to be ascribed. 

He and his friends have been infusing into the minds of their dis- 
ciples their theory of Post-Baptismal Sin. What is the consequence? 
Mr. Keble himself will tell us that their doctrine has produced such a 
spiritual disorganization of mind, that to escape from the burden their 
erroneous teaching has laid on the consciences of its victims, they are 
actually willing to renounce their baptism, in order to be freed from 
the intolerable load. “It is a miserable fear, and a miserable con- 
sciousness, which in part prompts it; yet, unquestionably, there is 
ground to fear lest some of us be some day tempted to renounce our 
privileges, in the secret hope of lightening our account or our penance!” 
Could any one else have thrown out such a suggestion without being 
pronounced uncharitable in the highest degree? And yet Mr. Keble 
seems totally blind to the impression his words must produce. Nor 
does the suspicion seem to have crossed his mind, that there must be 
something fundamentally erroneous and false in the system from which 
such results are to be apprehended, and from which the guilty con- 
science can derive no other consolation. 

Equally extraordinary is the second paragraph. That good and 
charitable men may be so far imposed on by sophistry as to forsake 
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the church for some other communion, is possible enough. But when 
misgivings about the safety or reality of the church develope them- 
selves in feelings of such malignity, that one does not like to call them 
by the only name that can justly describe them, the teacher who has 
planted the seeds of these doubts and misgivings in their minds, must 
labour under a blindness and infatuation almost inconceivable, if he 
ean survey such results, and feel no doubt or suspicion as to the truth 
of the system to which they are to be traced. Why should these per- 
sons be subjected more than others to an especial danger of dispa- 
raging the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and of that which the apostle 
ealls “ rejoicing in iniquity; exulting over what evil they can find in 
their brethren”? Why is it that Mr. Keble is obliged to confess that 
such has been the result of his experience? Why is it that those who 
have imbibed his system are “ continually tempted” to “ grudging and 
disparaging thoughts of that which (to use his strangely-cautious lan- 
guage) after all may prove to have been the grace of God in their 
brethren”? A case of which Mr. Keble himself states—“ Sad exem- 
plifications might be given of this, were it a subject which would bear 
dwelling upon.” It is the system itself which has produced such 
fearful consequences; and it is almost incredible that those who have 
been propagating it have not long since begun to suspect what all sen- 
sible men have perceived long ago. 

Take the following specimen of Mr. Keble’s mode of stating the 
difference between the two churches: 


“ This suggests the further remark, that our debates with the Roman Catholics 
turn more on matters of fact and detail, than on principles. 

“For example: we are no more minded than they to set up the private 
judgment of an individual or a province, against that of the church universal. 
Only we require to be satisfied before we affirm, that the present Roman obe- 
dience is the whole church. 

“ Our minds are as open, we hope, as theirs, to the fearful mystery of post- 
baptismal sin: but we dare not take on ourselves to pronounce it necessary to 
salvation, that a person should receive the precise statements of the Roman 
Schools concerning Purgatory. 

** We receive as a principle every statement of Scripture and of the early 
undivided church, on the presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist: we 
hesitate in limiting those statements, on peril of men’s souls, to that one only manner 
of presence Which is called Transubstantiation. We venerate the Blessed Vir- 
gin as most truly the Mother of God: and we know of no honour vouchsafed 
to any creature at all comparable to that which she received at our Lord’s in- 
carnation. Neither do we take on ourselves to limit the prerogatives, which 
the King of Saints may have assigned to those whom He delights to honour. 
But we dare not of our own authority decide that our church has forfeited her 
being as a church, by her censure passed on the particular system of mediation 
and tutelage which the Roman church has countenanced. 

** And so of other things: we feel all along that we have not set out from 
the beginning in opposite directions, nor do our courses tend continually to 


_ Widef separation. It is no such violent imagination, to fancy ourselves re- 


united, as of old, without any sacrifice of principle on either side. 1 say, of 
principle: because undoubtedly certain statements of fact, and applications of 
principle, would have to be waived or withdrawn.”—( Pref., pp. Ixi.to Ixiii.) 


. How any human being can expect that any considerable number of 
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persons can rest satisfied with such views as these, or, having become 
familiarized to such an estimate of the difference between us and 
Rome, remain contentedly in our communion, is inexplicable. We. 
Who are we? Certainly not the Church of England. And if not, 
how can Mr. Keble or Dr. Pusey be so infatuated as to suppose that 
those who have embraced their crotchetty eclecticism, will be able for 
a moment to withstand the arguments and appeals of the advocate of 
an infallible and supreme authority. The Church of England and the 
Church of Rome differ on principles, fully as much as on matters of 
fact. No one understands this more clearly, or feels it more keenly, 
than the emissary of Rome. And when he tella the unhappy and dis- 
tracted disciple of this sect, (for such it is,) that his choice lies not be- 
tween Rome and England, but between Rome and Dr. Pusey, the 
result—especially if there be a heart so uncharitable, and a conscience 
so “ bent on extenuating its own sinfulness,” as Mr. Keble describes— 
it requires no very extraordinary degree of sagacity to conjecture. 
And besides this, as we have observed already, the principles Mr. 
Keble lays down even for the purpose of preserving his converts from 
going over to Rome, are of that nature that they must act to the full 
as powerfully to prevent Romanists from reconciling themselves to 


_ our communion. In fact, he is quite conscious of this himself. We 


shall beg our readers’ attention to the following passage: 


‘‘A man cannot innocently overlook the risk of forsaking his appointed 
place, of condemning and unsettling others, for insufficient reasons: and per- 
sonal assurance is clearly an insufficient reason; as selfish, in its way, as 
domestic comfort, partial affection, or the wish to quietimportunity. At best, 
it is ‘ doing evil that good may come:’ and the assurance so gained, there is 
reason to fear, will prove more or less delusive. e 6 

“ Neither are providential hints wanting, especially calculated to keep us in 
our place at this time. The stir and movement for the better within our own 
walls, as if God had some especial work in store for us, has not quite passed 
away, as might have been feared. On the other hand, we have been made to 
see that even were we to submit ourselves to the Roman Church, we should 
not at once free ourselves, of course, from uncertainty. Looking at her system 
in an argumentative way, we should have to choose between the modern theory 
of development, and the more established theory of silent unrecorded tradition. 
And again, in so practical a matter as our regular devotions, a doubting thought 
would be brought almost hourly before us, whether or no the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is the one Mediatrix of Prayer, in such sense, that to seek her interces- 
sion is as truly our duty, as to lean on the merits of her Son. 

“ Again, to say nothing of other countries, what a fact is the present state of 
Ireland, in regard especially of the sixth commandment, if we view it side by 
side with the many statements, whereby it is sought to propagate the notion 
of the surer and better working of the Roman system! 

“Surely taking all into account, it is more scriptural, more analogous to 
God’s ordinary moral government, ay, and more hopeful too, in the end, to 
suppose the whole visible Body shattered and decayed, than to claim perfection 
for one part while we deny the very being of the rest. 

“It is true that this line of argument would lead Greek or Roman Catiolics, 
as well as English, to shrink from all thoughts of separation; and that it would 
materially affect our own ways of speaking and judging of them and of their 
systems. It would take us continually back to the very foundation of our 
English theory; that those from whom we are separated are yet in the church, 
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since we inherit, as it were, through them. If so, they are nearer to us, every 
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one of them, than any human relation can make them. We have a special 
duty of brotherly love towards them, over and above the general tribute, due 
to all men, of lenient and charitable judgment. If called on by sufficient 
authority fo concur in words which sound harsh towards them, the nature of 
the case binds us to take those words in the lowest sense which honest interpreta- 
tion will allow, and to make the most of all remaining sympathies and agree- 
ments, except where some special reason is shown to the contrary. If such 
consideration be due (as all will allow) to those yet in communiow with us 
(alas, how many!) who deny and disavow the catholic meaning of our formu- 
laries; it is due no less to those, whose creed is substantially the same with our 
own, though we may not worship together.” —Preface, pp. Ixvii.—Ixx. 


Why the Romanist should change, if his creed (the creed of 
Pius 1V.) is “substantially the same as our own,” it would be hard 
to conceive: and harder still is it to imagine how Mr. Keble can expect 
that any one whom he has persuaded to believe that they are the 
same,—that the difference between the churches is so slight that they 
might be reunited without any sacrifice of principle on either side,— 
that all which the Church of England had taught us to regard as 
idolatrous in the Romish ritual is only sufficient to excite a doubting 
thought,—that the utmost defence we can make for our church amounts 
to no more than this—that “we dare not say of our own authority, 
that our church has forfeited her being asa church, by her censure 
passed on the particular system of mediation and tutelage which the 
Roman church has countenanced,’—that so far from abjuring transub- 
stantiation (as our church had taught us) as repugnant to the plain 
words of scripture, and overthrowing the very nature of a sacrament 
—we merely “ hesitate” to require it to be believed “ on the peril of 
men’s souls,”—in fine, that though “we dare not take it on ourselves 
to pronounce it necessary to salvation” to “ receive the precise state- 
ments of the Roman schools concerning purgatory,” yet we receive 
“ the fearful mystery of post-baptismal sin” as fully as they do—how, 
we say, Mr. Keble can expect any one whom he has persuaded to em- 
brace such tenets as these—one whose intellect his pernicious teaching 
has so disordered, and whose moral sense it has so blunted, that he 
actually hopes to escape from the stings of an accusing conscience by 
renouncing his baptism, and finds matter of exultation in the evil he is 
able to detect in his brethren—how he can expect such a person to 
remain in the church of England, under the notion that it is “ the safer 
way,” is so extraordinary, that one can hardly imagine any sane man 
labouring under such a delusion. 

But the reader will have noticed in this extract that Mr. K or 
admits that the line of argument he adopts “ would lead Greek ,¢ 
Roman Catholics, as well as English, to shrink from all thoughts 
separation.” On this sentence he has the following note: 


**It is not, of course, meant that no combination of circumstances would justify 
a Roman Catholic, being such by inheritance, much more a penitent after hasty 
conversion, tn conforming to the English church, but only that it is in any case 
a very awful and momentous proceeding: so far, however, less painful and 
responsible than the act of an Anglican conforming to Rome, as it involves 
less of an anathema on the comimunion separated from.” 


_ Andan a similar spirit is the following passage, which occurs in the 
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sermon on “ Endurance of Church Imperfections” —the tw 
sermon in this volume. 3 

« Nor ought people to leave out of their anticipations the too certain results 
of such violent changes on the side which is forsaken. As faras the example 
goes, men generally are perplexed and unsettled. A kind of practical scep- 
ticism is encouraged, and a disposition to think and speak lightly of all religion. 
Many more minds are brought to doubt and pain by the mere hearing of such 
changes, than are comforted and established by the self-denial which may ac- 
company them. And they greatly tend to cherish mutual bitterness between 
the divided portions of the church, and to make void her constant hearty prayer 
for unity. 

4 Sad illustrations of this view might be gleaned, I apprehend, from the 
records of church history. Is there one single instance, since the heat of the. 
Reformation was over, of any person passing from the English to any other 
church,” (one might perhaps add, from any other to the English,) and after 
wards becoming at all remarkable for sanctity? On the other hand, there are, 
we know, fearful examples of the final results of a man’s encouraging in him- 
self that craving of mind which commonly leads to such conversions. We 
almost seem to discern an intended token of the will of the Most High, that in 
this, as in other respects, every person wherein he is called, therein should abide 
with God.” —p. 317. 

No one can have less sympathy with what deserves to be called a pro- 
selytizing spirit than we have, or can be more fully aware of the necessity 
of prudence and caution in receiving converts from the church of 
Rome. But how little Mr. Keble’s system has in common with the 
opinions of those great divines of our church whose names he and his 
friends at one time were wont to mention with reverence, may suf- 
ficiently appear from the memorable defence which Archbishop Laud 
made when he was charged with a design to introduce popery. “ If 
I had any purpose to blast the true religion established in the Church 
of England, and to introduce popery, sure I took a very wrong way 
to it. For, my lords, I have stayed as many that were going to 
Rome, and reduced as many that were already gone, as (1 believe) any 
bishop or other minister in this kingdom; and some of them men of 
great abilities; and some of them persons of great placg@ »And is this 
the way, my lords, to introduce popery? 1 beseech your lordships, 
consider it well. For, surely, if I had blemished the true Protestant 
religion, I could not have settled such men in it: and if I had pur- 
posed to introduce popery, I would not have reduced such men from 
it. And that it please the author of the Popish Royal Favourite,* to 
say, that scarce one of the swaying Lord Prelates is able to say, that 
ever he converted one Papist to our religion, yet how void of charity 
this speech of his is, and how full of falsehood, shall appear by the num- 
ber of those persons whom, by God’s blessing upon my labours, I have 
settled in the true Protestant religion established in England. ft 

What would Archbishop Laud have thought or said of a clergyman 


* The author of the Popish Royal Favourite was Mr. Prynne. 

t Troubles and Tryal, p. 225.—The Archbishop enumerated by name twenty- 
two persons whom he had either converted or recovered from Popery. Among 
them was Chillingworth, of whom Laud says:—‘* Mr. Chillingworth’s learn- 
ing and abiliies are sufficiently known to all your lordships. He was gone, and 
settledat Dowaye. My letters brought him back ; and he lived and died a defender 
of the Church of England,.”—Zbid. p. 227. 
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toi of the Church of England treating the Roman-catholic controversy as 
7 Mr. Keble has done? 
+ There are several particulars in the sermons in this volume de- 
2 serving of reprehension, and particularly the mode in which the words 
ia of the sacred Scriptures are distorted from their meaning. Such, for 
> il example, is the interpretation given of St. John xvii. 19—“ For their 
| if sakes I sanctify myself,” &c., which Mr. Keble paraphrases in the 
following manner:— 
| ia “T offer myself anew in the Sacrament of My Body and Blood, which I 
+ have just instituted, that they partaking of Me therein, may be also solemnly 
.. dedicated, sanctified, and offered, not in rite and shadow, but in deed and in 
truth.”—p. 257. 
if But, indeed, it is unnecessary to pursue the investigation of this 
a volume farther. What we have quoted from the preface will, we ap- 
ey! prehend, be considered sufficient by all right-minded persons, to prove 
peal how irreconcileable Mr. Keble’s system is with the doctrines of our 
a church, and what pernicious effects it must produce on all who are 
| placed within the influence of his teaching. 
b “4 : Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
er | Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
— Cashel, &c. Part V. The Dioceses of Dublin, Glendaloch and Kildare. 
I Dublin, Hodges and Smith ; London, Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 264. 
' Ir is with no small pleasure that we have received the fifth part of 
| this most valuable work, which will for ever remain a monument of 
| Archdeacon Cotton's industry and research, 
ab - This work is not a compilation from other publications. It is the 
i HE result of a laborious investigation of the manuscripts belonging to 
; . ad the Cathedral Bodies, Episcopal Registries, and other collections of 
4 records. 
: 1 Hampden Controversy. Plain Remarks on Archdeacon Hare's Letter to the Dean 
; 4 | of Chichester: with a Postscript on the Bishop of Oxford's Letter ; and a 


| _ Prefatory Notice of Lord John Russell's Reply to the Bedjord Clergy. By 
i — the Rev. W. J. Trower, Rector of Wiston, Sussex: Rural Dean, late Fellow 
of Oriel College. London, Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 68. 


An excellent pamphlet, written with great seriousness, judgment, and 
moderation, (The subject of Archdeacon Hare’s letter, and of that 
of the Bishop of Oxtord to Dr. Hampden, is so painful, that we 
cannot trust ourselves to touch upon it, further than to recommend 


Mr. Trower’s plain, but temperate, remarks to the attention of our 
readers. 
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THE DBAN OF HEREFORD, 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—It is with exceeding regret that I find myself under the ne- 
cessity of calling your attention to the fact that many inaccuracies 
appear in the account given in your paper of the 29th instant of the 
proceedings at the election of a Bishop of Hereford. No doubt that 
account was supplied in great haste, and hence the inaccuracy in 
several important respects, which has led to inferences not entirely 
consistent with that position which it was my purpose to occupy on 
this trying occasion, and which, notwithstanding the efforts which were 
made to perplex and embarrass me, | assert I did consistently maintain, 
calmly, but firmly. You have taken hitherto so just and comprehen- 
sive a view of the whole of this painful business, that I feel certain 
that you will do me justice throughout ; and you will clearly see that, 
having once determined, as I did, the course to be pursued, I never 
could by any half-and-half measure frustrate the very object I pro- 
posed to myself, and expose myself at the same time to deserved con- 
tempt. Those who were lookers on can prove that my conduct was 
straightforward and firm, whilst it was calm, and, as far as might be, 
deferential to the feelings of others who were brethren of the same 
community, and had certain privileges which I could not dispute ; 
above all, whilst I professed my anxious desire to bow to the just 
dominion of my sovereign and “ the powers that be,’ to hold fast to 
the determination to obey first the will of Him “ by whom kings reign 
and princes execute judgment.” That I have done so faithfully and 
disinterestedly, I can call Heaven to witness ; and I am most anxious, 
if Lord John Russell will permit me, as I have already intimated in 
my letter to him, to lay before the world every document, whether of 
correspondence or other communication, with reference to this or any 
other occasion in which 1 have been concerned with the bishopric of 
Hereford. 1 maintain that I have made no compromise, and where 
the words dean and chapter were used by me as the official organ of 
the capitular body, I distinctly stated that I was dissentient, and that 
the expression was adopted as a necessary form, a majority claiming 
the election, against which I objected. 1 would rather have died on 
the spot than have betrayed the slightest trace, or have felt the very 
minutest sensation, of inconsistency or vacillation. And, whatever 
may be the consequences, I desire not to shelter myself under any 
technicalities, or expressions, which the claims of the chapter and the 
forms of usage or law may have rendered necessary to be used. 

I do not know to what your comments refer when you say, “ What 
stage of the proceedings the dean referred to when he undertook that 
the election should not be unanimous, is not for us to say.” As to my 
“disappointed ambition,” I know full well that I have enjoyed the 
honours and distinction of my order far beyond what I could have de- 
served. That few men have on more occasions been nearly the epis- 
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copate, and even of Hereford itself on a former occasion, is certain, 
is true; but because I have not succeeded to that high station, no man 
has ever found me sullenly declining duty and exertion. I can appeal 
to the people of Hereford whether I have not “laboured more abun- 
dantly than all” here to correct abuses, to promote good; and the 
Archbishop of York, who was promoted to Hereford, when I was told 
on high authority that I was to be promoted to that station myself, 
knows full well that I cordially did my utmost to assist him by every 
means in my power when he came amongst us. 

As to the restoration of my cathedral, all men acknowledge that | 
have done some service. I have not been so reckless as your remarks 
would lead men to believe, but I have “done what I could,” by my 
exertions and by my means, My maxim, | admit, has been, that 
where church emoluments and duties are concerned, duty should be 
the first object, enjoyment of emolument should be secondary. lam 
sure I need say no more; I feel certain that you will do me justice, 
and, where erroneous impression has been made, that you will correct 
it. I must now advert to a few of the inaccuracies. 

Amongst those said to be present of the chapter (I cannot speak of 
the laity), the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, Precentor; Archdeacon 
Vickers, Prebendaries Swainson, Garbett, Rodney, Clutton, Lee, 
Hopton, Thornton, and Venn, were not present. The name of the 
Rev. P. Budd is printed for the Rev. R. L. Freer, who, being the - 
junior, voted first, instead (as is asserted) of the Rev, O. Forrester. 

The discussion which arose upon the application for a certificate of 
the delivery of the congé d’elire sprang from the fact, which had been 
elicited, that no petition has been sent up for a congé d elire, as assumed 
in that document, and was an interruption of the proceedings by a 
person entirely unqualified to ask for such a certificate, which was 
utterly unnecessary. 

In my remarks on delivering my vote against Dr. Hampden’s elec- 
tion, it is given, towards the end :—“ It is the dictate of my conscience, 
the conviction of my mind, which constrains me thus to act, in arresting 
the progress of infidelity, mockery of religion, and profaneness.” lt 
should have been-—‘* Which constrains me thus to act, as I tender the 
safety of my soul, and dread the vengeance of an offended God, justly 
due to infidelity and insincerity, mockery and profaneness, if I did not 
thus discharge what seems to me to be my duty.” The protest fol- 
lowing was not correct. As to the remarks concerning my conduct 
as to the votes of the honorary prebendaries, I can bring Mr. Venn— 
one of them, who was present at the time, but not on this occasion— 
to aver that I never said that 1 would not oppose the votes; on the 
contrary, | said I would not object to take the votes, if they claimed 
to give them; I should record them, reserving to myself the right to 
object to their validity, as occasion might require, &c. It was not 
Archdeacon Musgrave—who does not belong to this church, but is 
Archdeacon of Halifax—who spoke several times, but Mr. Musgrave, 
canon residentiary, nephew to Archbishop Musgrave, and not long 
since appointed by his Grace to the living of Eaton Bishop and this 
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stall in Hereford cathedral. The paragraph beginning, ‘It may be 
stated that the votes protested against,” &c., is mostly wrong. 

In regard to the announcement in the choir of the election, I pur- 
posely erased the words, “the dean and chapter” have elected, and 
substituted the words, “a majority of the chapter of this cathedral 
church have elected,” &c.; and previously to that, that I might not 
even in semblance appear to act inconsistently, I, on reading the cer- 
tifieations, &c., to the Queen, archbishop, and bishop elect, remarked 
that it ought not to be “ the dean and chapter,” but “a majority of the 
chapter,” as I was dissentient; but this was overruled by the numbers 
present, and I did not think it necessary to press it. I afterwards de- 
clined to affix the seal personally, which was done by the three canons 
residentiary. 

I do not wish to specify other inaccuracies ; enough for my purpose 
has been done, and I confidently rely on your doing fair justice to- 


wards me, allowing me to bear the precise share of blame or credit 
which I really deserve. 


You will make what use of this letter you think proper, of which | 


time will not allow me to take a copy ; and 
I remain, Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant, 


Joun MerewetueEr, Dean of Hereford. 
Hereford, Dec. 31, 1847. 


DECLARATION OF THE ELECTION. 
(From the Guardian.) 


Some doubt having arisen as to whether the Dean of Hereford was 
not ultimately a consenting party to the election of Dr. Hampden, 
owing to the misreports in the 7%mes and other papers, we quote the 
concluding passage of the report in the Hereford*7@mes, which agrees 
with our own version of the proceedings, and, we have the best autho- 
rity for stating, is correct:— 


“The three certificates of the election—one to her Majesty—a 
second to the Archbishop of Canterbury—and a third to the Bishop 
elect, were then read. 

“ The Dean suggested that the certificates ought not to set forth that 
they are issued by the ‘Dean and Chapter,’ as he was dissentient. 

“ The Rev. Canon Musgrave and the Hon. and Rev. Lord Saye 
and Sele thought that the words should remain as they were, as the 
act of the body was the act of the Dean and Chapter. 

“The Dean said that, of course, he was part of the capitular body 
—he was content with having mentioned the circumstance, that tt 
might not be claimed as an aet of his individually. 

“ The capitular body then returned to the choir, where the director 
proclaimed the election in the following words:—‘ Be it known unto 
all men, that a majority of the members of the Cathedral Chureh of 
Hereford, in full chapter this day assembled, have, in obedience to 
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her Majesty's licence, chosen the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., 
to be the future bishop of this cathedral church and see, in the room 
of the Right Rev. Father in God, Thomas Musgrave, late Lord Bishop 
thereof, now translated to the Archbishopric of York. 

“ Divine service was then proceeded with and concluded.” 

A correspondent of the same paper corrects the report in our 
London contemporary in the following terms :— 

“ The dean protested against the soundness of the election. Not 
content with this, he objected to the use of the phrase of ‘the dean 
and chapter’ in the certificates to the crown, the archbishop, and the 
bishop elect, which objection was overruled by the force of numbers, 
who claimed and insisted that the votes of the majority include the 
whole body, which is designated under the term, ‘dean and chapter.’ 
Regarding that as a mere technicality, not important, the dean passed it 

_ by without further objection, but in the body of the certificates where the 
terms, ‘and no one dissenting therefrom, and did elect ‘unanimously,’ 
would occur, he insisted on the blanks left for such words, which on 
all other occasions had been used, not being filled up at all, and they 
were not filled up. In no part of the proceedings was it asserted that 
Dr. Hampden had been unanimously elected. On the contrary, in 
that part of his duty where he was required to announce to the con- 
gregation the result of the proceedings, and the form runs—‘ Be it 
known unto all men, that we, the dean and chapter of this cathedral 
church of Hereford in full chapter this day assembled,’ &c., he ex- 
punged the words, ‘ We, the dean and, and substituted the words, ‘ 4 
majority of the’ chapter of this cathedral church.” 
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THE BISHOPRIC OF HEREFORD. 


(From the Guardian.) 


Great efforts have been made to propagate the notion, that at the 
election at Hereford Cathedral, on the 28th ult, the Dean, although 
he voted absolutely and distinetly against Dr. Hampden’s appoint- 
ment, yet in effect neutralized that vote by subsequently affixing the 
seal (as asserted ) to the significations of election. 

This assertion it may be very convenient for those to make who 
would conceal, under the mark of ridicule and abuse, the firm and 7; 
unflinching act of one who had, by that act, distinctly caused and ; 
shown tlre Claimed election to be utterly invalid and unsound, 

What are the facts of the case ? 

As Dean he claimed, as he had doubtless a right to do, to be 
* director” of the proceedings. He was head of the body ; he would 
have been wrong not to have done so; but it did not therefore follow, 
that, because he was thereby under the necessity of announcing the 
course of proceedings which usage prescribed, he was therefore 
under the necessity of consenting to every process iu the precise 
manner w hich preceding cases had adopted, nor of giving his vote 
én the side of the majority, even had it been  cawtany constituted, 
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any more than a chairman is obliged to give his vote in any ordinary 
case on the affirmative side of the question, and not on the negative 
if he please. 

What, then, was his conduct ? 

He declared the course of the proceedings as usually adopted, and 
according to the form supplied. In this respect he simply exercised 
the functions of a chairman. 

When it came to his turn to vote, he gave his vote fairly and 
distinctly in the negative ; and, being the last to vote, he subjoined to 
the declaration of his vote a protest against the validity of the elec- 
tion founded on the constitution of the majority, claiming the election 
by virtue of that majority, which was not entitled to establish an 
affirmative act, according to those statutes which they had sworn to 
observe, 

When it was required by the form of proceeding to decree certifi- 
cates of this claimed election, he (the Dean’) pointed out the expres- 
sion “the Dean and Chapter,” and required that the words “the 
Dean and” should be expunged, he being dissentient, and the phrase 
“ 4 MAJORITY OF THE CHAPTER,” to the validity of which he had ob- 
jected and protested, substituted in each. When in the certificate to 
Dr. Hampden he came to the words “ NO ONE DISSENTING THERE- 
FROM” and “ UNANIMOUSLY,” he insisted that these words introduced 
on other occasions should be omitted, and blanks, where they would 
have stood, were left accordingly. 

When, on the return to the choir, it became his duty, as Dean and 
director, to declare in the presence of the congregation the proceed- 
ing inthe chapter house (the house having been destroyed in the year 
1645, the Lady Chapel was the scene of the proceedings), instead of 
saying “ be it known unto all men that, we, the Dean and Chapter of 
this cathedral church,” he substituted “A majority of the members’ of 
this cathedral church. 

And when, after the touching anthem of Farrént, “‘ Lord, for thy 
tender mercy’s sake, lay not our sins to our charge, but forgive what 
is past, and give us grace to amend our sinful lives,” had been sung, 
as an occasion of humiliation, without the organ, and the conclusion 
of the communion service solemnised by the Dean, it being the Holy 
Innocents’ Day, it was proposed to the Dean to affix the capitular 
seal; so far from giving any sanction to that act, or compromising 
thereby his vote and opposition to the appointment, he PosiTIVELY 
REFUSED TO AFFIX the seal himself, and declared that it would not be 
affixed with any sanction or consent of his whatever; and, finally, to 
each of these three documents, copies of which are subjoined, while 
the majority, unauthorised by the statutes, and directly in opposition 
to them, binding as they must be, at least, upon them, by their oaths, 
had sealed by the effect of numbers and contumacy, was the Dean's 
protest appended and annexed, and so sent up to the Queen, the 
Archbishop, and to Dr. Hampden. Where the compromise could 


exist, or what the Dean would have done more, it is utterly impossible 
to imagine, 
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CERTIFICATE TO THE QUEEN. 


“To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, Victoria, by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, §c. | 

“ We, your Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects, the Dean and 

Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, humbly make known 

and intimate unto your Majesty, that the see of the bishopric of 

Hereford being void by the translation of the Right Reverend Thomas 

Musgrave, late bishop thereof, to the Archbishopric of York, and 

your Majesty having granted unto us your royal licence that we should 

proceed to the election of a fit and proper person to supply the vacancy 
now occurring in the said bishopric, did proceed, on Tuesday, the 
28th day of December instant, to elect a person -provident and dis- 
creet, and recommended by his knowledge, life, and morals, being 
born in lawful wedlock, of lawful age, ordained in priest’s orders, and 
knowing and being able to defend the rights and liberties of the 

Church, and did on the same day elect the Reverend Renn Dickson 

Hampden, Doctor in Divinity, having regard as well to your Majesty’s 

racious recommendation of him as to his merits aforesaid to be 

Bishop and Pastor of the Church and See of Hereford. In testimony 

whereof we have caused our common seal to be hereunto affixed, this 

28th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847.” 


To this was annexed and appended the following protest :— 


“J, John Merewether, Doctor in Divinity, Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford, do hereby protest against this proceeding as an 
election, inasmuch as certain persons have voted, who (I have reason to 
believe, being merely honorary prebendaries, and not having conformed 
to the provisions of the statutes of this church which I have sworn to 
observe) are not qualified to vote in chapter, and also because the 
majority so constituted has not, according to the said statutes, the 
Dean and three Prebendaries at the least voting therein, and I require 
and claim the power of extending this my protest, and that this my 
protest be duly annexed and appended to the significations and certi- 
ficates of election, to the Bishop Elect, to the Crown, and to the 
Archbishop. 

(Signed) «“ Joun MEREWETHER, Dean, 
“ Attested by Richard Underwood, Notary Public. 
“J, H. Knight, 


“ Richard Spencer, Witnesses. © 


To the Most Reverend Father in God, William, by Divine Providence, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. 

We, your humble and devoted servants, the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford, humbly signify, with all obedience, 
reverence, and honour, that the Bishopric of Hereford being lately 
void by the translation of the Right Rev. Thomas Musgrave, late 
Lord Bishop thereof, to the Archbishopric of York, and having re- 
ceiyed from her Majesty the Queen, her royal licence to proceed to 
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elect the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, Doctor in Divinity, to the 
said Bishopric and Episcopal seat in the Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford, did on the day of the date hereof, proceed to elect a Bishop to 
fill the vacancy in the said see, and did elect the said Renn Dickson 
Hampden, he being a person provident and discreet, and recom- 
mended unto us by his knowledge, life, and morals, being born in 
lawful wedlock, of lawful age, ordained in priest’s orders, and knowing 
and being able to defend the rights and liberties of the Church. In 
testimony whereof we have caused our common seal to be hereunto 
affixed, this 28th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847. 


(To this the aforesaid protest was also annexed and appended.) 


To the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, Doctor in Divinity. 


We, the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, 
in chapter assembled, humbly signify that the seat of the Bishop of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford aforesaid, being void by the trans- 
lation of the Right Rev. Thomas Musgrave, late Lord Bishop there- 
of, to the Archbishopric of York, and having received her Majesty’s 
royal licence to elect a bishop and pastor of the aforesaid church and 
see, and by the authority and power of such licence, on the day of the 
date hereof, in our chapter-house in the cathedral church, being capi- 
tularly assembled, and making a full chapter there according to right 
and custom, having first nominated and cited to such election all and 
singular, the canons and prebendaries of the said church ( .... *) 
did elect you, the aforesaid Renn Dickson Hampden, Doctor in 
Divinity (... . +), to be Bishop and Pastor of the aforesaid Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford, humbly requesting you that you will be 
pleased to signify your assent of your acceptance of the dignity, office, 
and burden of the bishopric aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused our gonymon seal to be here- 
oe affixed this 28th day of December, in the year of our Lord 

847. 


(To this, also, the aforesaid protest was annexed and appended.) 


The following letters have been published by the Dean of Here- 
ford in the Hereford Times :— 


To the Editor of the Hereford Times. 


Sir,—It is but just to those who have given evidence of the most 
kind feelings and wishes toward me, as well as fair to myself, that it 
should be publicly known that it was intended to present a memorial 
from this city and neighbourhood to the prime minister, in order to 
induce his lordship to recommend me to her Majesty for the bishopric 


~ 


* Here a blank was left in place of the words, “and no one dissenting there- 
from,” objected to by the Dean as inadmissible. 


+ Here a blank was left in place of the word “ unanimously,” objected to by the 
Dean as inadmissible. 
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of Hereford, soon to be vacant, and that I had requested, in consider- 
ation of the peculiar position in which I stand at this time, that such 
a measure should not be persevered in, however gratifying such a 
demonstration must be to my feelings. If you will do me the favour 
to insert in your paper this and the subjoined letter, it will afford all 
the information requisite. 


I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


JoHN MEREWETHER. 
Hereford, Dec. 1. 


To the Chairman of the Committee for obtaining Signatures, &c. 


Hereford, Tuesday Evening, Nov. 30. 

Dear Sir,—It has come to my knowledge that the very kind feel- 
ing which has on several occasions been recently expressed towards 
me has now more decidedly manifested itself in the preparation of an 
address in my behalf to her Majesty's prime minister, with reference 
to the see of Hereford, which will be shortly vacant, the appointment 
of which it is supposed is not yet finally settled, and that several kind 
friends, amongst them yourself, have commenced a collection of sig- 
natures to that document. I trust you will believe me, that such de- 
monstrations of kind feeling—such an evidence that my humble 
efforts for the public welfare of this place, and the promotion of ‘the 
real and legitimate objects with which in my official station I am 
charged, are appreciated in such a manner—are not wholly disre- 
garded ; they are acutely felt; but I must not forget that I am at 
this time placed in a position of no little delicacy, if not of difficulty ; 
and I cannot hesitate to say that it is my duty to request that my 
. friends will oblige me by leaving it to the decision of others whose 
province it is to decide, and to the will of God, what may be my fate. 
I may not enter into particulars. I must content myself with re- 
questing you, and all others who have taken so warm an interest in 
| my welfare, to accept my most cordial thanks, and to believe that I 
am exceedingly cheered and encouraged by, and most sincerely grate- 
| ful for, this proof of their esteem and kindly motives. 
) I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

Joun MEREWETHER. 


MRS, DAVISON’S LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN 
REMEMBRANCER, 


As Dr. Hampden, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury, which we reprinted in last month’s Magazine (p. 136), re- 
| ferred to Mr. Davison, as having read and expressly approved 
| his “ Bampton Lectures,” it is due to Mr. Davison’s memory to 
| reprint a letter which was addressed by his widow to the 
| Christian Remembrancer, on the publication of Dr. Hampden’s 


letter. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—I presume to trouble you in consequence of a paragraph in 
a published letter from Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in Oxford, to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which Dr. Hampden states that “the late Mr. Davison, the highly 
gifted and excellent author of the ‘ Discourses on Prophecy,’ had 
both read and expressly approved his Bampton Lectures.” 

I have the best reason for believing that Dr. Hampden is mistaken 
in his impression upon this subject. I was never absent from Mr. 
Davison but for one short interval after the period of the publication 
of those Lectures, and am well satisfied they were not read by him. 
Mr. Davison never mentioned the work to me, with approbation or 
otherwise ; and I possess the presentation copy, received in August, 
1833, which was uncut at the time of Mr. Davison’s removal from me, 
with the exception of two leaves; and it remained so till the year 
1836, when it was seen by several friends in its unopened state. 

I have thought it hard upon me, and upon the friends of Mr. Da- 
vison, that his name should, at a distant period, be implicated in ‘the 
controversy arising out of these Lectures; and, under the circum- 
stances, I felt it to be due to his memory to ask of Dr. Hampden his 
authority for the assertion contained in the letter to the Archbishop ; 
but to my surprise and mortification, | have had from him a positive 
and final refusal. 1am therefore obliged to take the only means 
within my reach of relieving Mr. Davison from the responsibilities in 
which Dr. Hampden has involved his name. 

I shall feel obliged to you to give this letter a place in your Christian 
Remembrancer for the following month. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient, humble servant, 


Mary Davison. 
College Green, Worcester, 7th August, 1838. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND DR, HAMPDEN. 


The Bishop of Oxford has addressed the following letter to Dr. 

Hampden :— 
Cuddesdon Palace, Dee, 28. 

Reverend and dear Sir,—What has passed recently between us 
obliges me to mark in some detail the steps by which I have reached 
the conclusion which I desire to lay before you. And since, under 
the advice of your legal directors, you are led to decline all direct 
communication on the subject, | am further compelled to address you 
thus publicly. 

You are aware that when your nomination to the see of Hereford 
Was first announced by common rumour, | thought it my painful duty 
to represent to the head of her Majesty’s Government the inconveni- 
ence which in my judgment would arise from the completion of the 
rumoured appointment. This representation was grounded on the 
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censure of the University of Oxford, and on the wide prevalence of a 
strong opinion of the unsoundness of some of your published writings, 
It did not assume the justice of this opinion. My desire—and that, | 
believe, of others—was, that an opportunity should be afforded you 
of publicly refuting these charges before your nomination to the 
office of a bishop. The representation, however, produced no such 
effeet, and the apprehension and alarm which had been foreseen by 
those who signed it were speedily displayed. As one of their conse- 
quences, addresses numerously signed were presented by the clergy 
and laity to the archbishops and bishops, praying that all legal steps 
might be taken to prevent your consecration until the matters alleged 
against you had been brought to solemn decision. But in my own 
ease more was done. As rector of the rectory of Ewelme, in this 
diocese, you were placed under my jurisdiction. This, it was thought, 
afforded an opportunity for obtaining an adjudication on the question, 
under the provisions of the Clergy Discipline Bill. I was accord- 
ingly addressed by several of my clergy with the request that I would 
employ this machinery to obtain such a trial by sending a charge 
against the soundness of your teaching to the Court of Arches. I at 
once declined to promote such a suit. I was then requested—by 
performing the needful ministerial act of granting the letters of re- 
quest to them—to allow other parties to promote such a suit. Such 
an inquiry I did not think it right to prevent by the interposition of 
a mere official veto. I signed accordingly the necessary document, in- 
forming you in a letter dated December 16, that I had done so. 

At this stage of the business it was suggested to me by the pro- 
moters that, the matter being now in legal train, it was possible you 
might be willing to render to my private suggestion as bishop of the 
diocese, the satisfaction which would otherwise be sought by a more 
painful process through the Court of Arches. I gladly adopted the 
suggestion, and desiring the promoters to suspend all further legal 
action till I had communicated with you, I wrote to you a second 
letter, in which I first stated, in detail, the points of doctrine which it 
was alleged in the “ Articles” laid before me your writings had im- 
pugned, and asked you whether you would affirm your full belief in 
them. And, secondly, I asked, whether you would be willing to with- 
draw the “ Observations on Dissent’’ and the “ Bampton Lectures,” not 
as admitting their language to be unsound, but for the peace of the 
church, and because, in my judgment, as your bishop, and in that of 
others, they did contain unsound language. Had you felt at liberty 
to reply fully to my questions, and to consent to my suggestion, you 
would have given full satisfaction as well to the promoters of the suit 
as to me, 

In your letter dated December 18, giving full credit to the motives 
whieh led me to address you, you answer my first question thus :— 
“In perfect respect to you as bishop of the diocese, and for your per- 
sonal satisfaction, I unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative. I say 
* Yes’ to all your queries on my belief in that sense in which they are 
the plain natural sense of the statements of our articles and formu- 
laries.”” So far your answer was of course entirely satisfactory. ‘To 
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my request you ga: ¢ no answer ; and this silence I understood as tan- 
tamount to a refusal to withdraw the works in question; and satisfae- 
tory as I thought that your declaration of personal faith ought to be” 
to all, I deemed it to be impossible for me to require the promoters of 
the suit to relinquish it while there remained unwithdrawn and unex- 
plained language which appeared to me so dangerous as that which 
was contained, more especially, in your “ Observations on Dissent’ (first 
edition), which was then on sale in Oxford. I therefore wrote to you 
to say, that as the language which seemed to me unsound was not to 
be withdrawn, I could not require the promoters to abandon their 
suit. 

But immediately after writing thus, I learned from a letter of yours 
to a common friend, that it was with “ no sanction of yours, and, in- 
deed, against your wish, that any copies of the first edition of the 
« Observations on Religious Dissent’’ were now sold ; and that even of 
the second edition you had put forth no cépies since its publication.” 

This entirely altered my view of the case, and | at once wrote to 
you, requesting you to allow me to withdraw my last letter; because 
it closed a correspondence from which, if kept open, 1 now hoped 
much, 

I had now before me, as bishop of the diocese,— 

Ist. Your unqualified declaration of faith, on the very points 
selected by the promoters of the suit as those supposed to be un- 
soundly treated. 

2nd. The virtual withdrawal of what I deemed especially unsound, 

There remained only the withdrawal of the “‘ Bampton Lectures”’ to 
fulfil every condition at first desired for my own or the promoters’ 
satisfaction. 

At this time I received your published letter to Lord J. Russell, in 
which, to other explanations, you add the important admission—« I 
should be much concerned if, from any unskilfalness in the use of 
words, I should have given rise to misappreh@nsions. I would not 
assert, however, that I have always succeeded in conveying my 
thoughts exactly.” 

This admission appeared to me the more important, because at the 
same time I learned from the common friend to whom I have already 
referred, that you had expressed to him a readiness to remove in any 
reprint of your “‘ Bampton Lectures” any incautious or obscure language 
which might have given rise to the impression that they contained un- 
sound doctrines, which you had not intended to put forth. Had I 
been able to obtain from you a direct statement that such alterations 
should be made in passages which I was ready to point out to you, 
full satisfaction would have been afforded to those who objected to 
your consecration ; but to my great regret, 1 learned that you were 
now acting under legal direction, and did not think yourseif at liberty 
to answer, or even to receive, any such proposals. ‘This I deeply re- 
gretted, because I am well persuaded that by such explanations and 
assurances as you could most honestly and easily give, the anxious 
fears of numbers now disturbed within the church, might be at once 
allayed, and without such direct assurances some I fear will still re- 
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main unsatisfied Thus, in fact, the promoters of the suit now ex- 
pressed to me their wish for its continuance. With this wish I could 
not comply, for two reasons—first, because I believed that [ substan- 
tially possessed already the explanations and assurances desired, and 
I felt that what the church needed was, not the assertion of a point of 
honour, but a real security for the soundness of your doctrine ; and, 
secondly, because I believed that to allow now the suit to proceed 
would imply a far more direct judicial assent upon my part to its fit- 
ness than I had given in first signing the letters of request, for since 
I had performed that act my position had undergone an entire altera- 
tion. I thought at first that the church had a right tosome assurance 
of the soundness of your doctrines before your consecration as a 
bishop; and when no other way of obtaining that satisfaction ap- 
peared to be open, I did not even shrink, at the request of my clergy, 
from relegating the question to the decision of the Court of Arches, 
Since, at the suggestion of the promoters, and by your consenting to 
reply to my quasi-judicial questions, I had been led myself, as bishop 
of the diocese, to assume the office of a judge in the cause. I could, 
therefore, no longer act merely ministerially in issuing letters of re- 
quest, both parties had to a great extent committed the matter to my 
judgment ; and now unless I was satisfied that there was matter for a 
criminal suit, | could not think myself justified in sending an accusa- 
tion against you to be tried in the Arches’ Court. Whether there 
was such matter could be determined by me only after a careful study 
of the works in question, with all your explanations in my mind. Re- 
garding, then, the “ Observations on Dissent’’ as virtually withdrawn, I 
accordingly applied myself to a thorough and impartial examination of 
the “ Bampton Lectures,”’ I have now carefully studied them through- 
out, with the aid of those explanations of their meaning which you 
have furnished, both publicly since their first publication, and now in 
your private communications. The result of this examination I am 
bound plainly to declare is my own conviction that they do not justly 
warrant those suspicions of unsoundness to which they have given 
rise, and which so long as I trusted to selected extracts I myself 
shared. For these suspicions of your meaning, and for the consequent 
distrust of the University, I must with equal frankness say that 1 dis- 
cern the cause (whilst your works remained thus unexplained, and the 
minds of men unassured by your full profession of the faith) in what 
appears to me a not unfrequent overstatement of favourite views, and 
much obscurity of diction, resulting often from the arbitrary use of 
such words as “ facts,” “doctrines,” “ proved,” “ deduced,” &c.; and 
hence I believe it happened that men of such various parties in the 
chureh concurred not unnaturally in the expression of a painful dis- 
trust of your meaning. But allowing for these as the blemishes of 
what was, I believe, a necessarily hasty composition, and taking into 
account, as I now can, your various explanations and assurances, I 
find in the Lectures little which will not admit of a favourable con- 
struction. And if at times | long for the manifestation of a more evi- 
dently reverential spirit in the discussion of the highest mysteries of 
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mation of dogmatic terminology, not a studied depreciation of antho- 
rized dogmatic language, still less any conscious denial of admitted 
dogmatic truth—I see in them, in fact, so far, little more than what 
has been already expressed in the words (never, I believe, considered 
liable to censure) of one of the ablest of your opponents in 1834, who 
says, “If | avow my belief that freedom from symbols and articles is 
abstractedly the highest state of church communion and the peculiar 
knowledge of the primitive church, it is . . . . first, because techni- 
cality and formality are, in their degree, inevitable results of public 
confessions of faith.’’ And again, “ Her rulers were loath to confess 
that the church had grown too old to enjoy the free unsuspicious 
teaching with which her childhood was blest; and that her disciples 
must for the future calculate and reason before they acted.”—New- _ 
man’s Arians, pp. 41, 42. 

Having reached, then, this conclusion through that close study of 
your work and explanations which the due discharge of the office of 
a judge required from me, I deem it my duty not only to be satisfied 
with the assurance I possess of your future revision of the work, and 
to withdraw therefore the letters of request, but also, with whatever 
force my previous desire of explanation and my position as bishop of 
this diocese may give to my words, to entreat those who. have given 
utterance to their natural alarm at your appointment to weigh well the 
expression of my deliberate opinion, that you have given such expla- 
nations of what you personally believe on the points of suspicion, and 
what you intended as your meaning, as may well suffice to quiet all 
just alarm at your consecration to the office of a bishop. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
S. Oxon, 


To the Rey. R. D, Hampden. ao 


DR. HAMPDEN'S LETTER TO THE REV. R, R. FAULKNER. 


The subjoined letter has been addressed by the Bishop of Hereford 
(elect) to the Rev. R, R. Faulkner, of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex:— 


Christ Church, Oxford, Jan. 7, 1848. 

Dear Sir,—Your warm expression of congratulation on my pro- 
motion to the see of Hereford demands my sincere thanks, The 
sympathy of one who has himself stood his ground so firmly against 
a violent Tractarian assault is most welcome tome, You did essential 
service by your resistance to that outrageous attempt of the Camden 
Society to intrude on your rights in your parish, and overbear your 
Christian conscientiousness. I am much obliged to you for the report 
you have sent me of the proceedings in that case. i shall have much 
satisfaction in going through it when I have leisure from the engage+ 
ments which press on me at this moment. | :. 

I have had abundant matter of vexatious doings the last few 
weeks, But I feel more than compensated for any personal annoyance 
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by the good which I am sure will eventually come out of the present 
disturbance. The strength and designs of the Tractarian party (the 
real movers throughout, whatever may be said to the contrary) will 
have been disclosed, and the necessity of rallying the true Protestant 
spirit of our church will have been demonstrated. 1 am deeply thank- 
ful to a good Providence for the course which events have taken. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


R. D. Hererorp (Elect). 
P.S.—The Bishop of Oxford would insinuate, in his letter to the 
Times, that I have made concessions to him. I shall be obliged to you 
most positively to contradict any such statement, should you hear it 
alleged—it is not true. 
The Rev. R. R. Faulkner. 


The following Address from fifteen Heads of Houses in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has been presented to the Bishop Elect of Here- 
ford :— 

To the Rev. Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity, Sc. 

We, the undersigned Heads of Houses in the University of Oxford, 
have seen with great concern the reports of proceedings in various 
parts of the country upon your proposed appointment to the see of 
Hereford, tending to injure your reputation, impede your future use- 
fulness, and even create a general distrust of the soundness of your 
faith in our blessed Lord. Under such circumstances, although we 
only declare the sentiments which many of us have expressed before, 
and particularly upon the enactment in 1842 of the new statute con- 
cerning theological instruction, we desire to assure you, that having 
for several years enjoyed ample opportunities of learning the tenour of 
your public teaching, and hearing your discourses from the pulpit of 
the University, we are not only satisfied that your religious belief is 
sound, but we look forward with confidence to your endeavours to 
preach the gospel of Christ in its integrity. 

B. P. Symons, Warden of Wadham and Vice-Chancellor. 
Edward Hawkins, Provost of Oriel. 

James Ingram, President of Trinity. 

Philip Wynter, President of St. John’s. 

John Radford, Rector of Lincoln. 

Henry Foulkes, Principal of Jesus College. 

Thomas Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church. 

John David Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall. 
David Williams, Warden of New College. 

Frederick Charles Plumptre, Master of University College. 
Henry Wellesley, Principal of New Inn Hall. 

R. Bullock Marsham, Warden of Merton. — 

William Thompson, Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
James Norris, President of C.C.C. 

Francis Jeune, Master of Pembroke. 
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Christchurch, Deo, 30, 1847. 

My dear Provost,—I have had the honour of receiving the véry 
important testimonial which you have so kindly transmitted to me. 
Proceeding, as it does, from so large a portion of the Heads of Houses, 
whose especial duty it is to watch for the maintenance of sound re- 
ligion in the University, and for the education of its members in the 
true doctrines and principles of the Church of England, it expresses 
a judgment which cannot but be regarded as possessing the greatest 
weight. I may hope, too, that as founded on actual observation of 
my character and conduct in various offices of the University, during 
a long course of years, it will have the effect of allaying the suspicions 
so unduly excited against me at this moment. I have to request you, 
therefore, both to accept yourself, and to convey to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the other Heads of Houses who have concurred in the ad- 
dress, my heartfelt thanks for this expression of sympathy—this most 
valuable service to the cause of truth and justice. In quitting my 
residence in this place, which has so long been my home and chief 


sphere of duty, I shall carry along with me the recollection of this — 


kindness to cheer me amidst many regrets. It will be a great plea- 
sure to me to think that there are those in chief authority here, whom 
I sincerely respect and esteem, who will kindly appreciate my endea- 
vours to discharge my duty in my new and arduous office. 

Believe me, my dear Provost, yours very faithfully, 


R. D. Hererorp (Elect). 
The Rev, the Provost of Oriel. 


The following correspondence has taken place between Lord Johu 
Russell and the Clergy of Bedford :— 


To the Right Hon, Lord John Russell. 


We, the undersigned clergy, exercising duties within the county of 
Bedford, beg leave to submit our opinion to your lordship in the fol- 
lowing particulars :-— 


1. That we have no share in those feelings of alarm attributed 
to the clergy, through the activity of a portion of them, upon the 
subject of Dr. Hampden’s elevation to the episcopal bench, 

2. That we have throughout this agitation of so grave a question 
looked for the affirmation and proof of some sufficient reason,—some 
unquestionable statement of erroneous doctrine, supported by Dr, 
Hampden,—some palpable evidence of unsoundness in the faith. But 
none such have we found; no proof or evidence of any “ strange doc- 
trine contrary to God's word,”’ as held or favoured by Dr. Hampden. 

3. On the contrary, we have seen charges advanced upon the faith 
either of extracts from his works, or of general statements of their 
constructive meaning, which an examination of the original writings 
shows to be entirely unfounded—such extracts, by their garbled form 
in some instances, by false connexions in others, quite reversing the 
true meaning of the passages. And we have reason to think that 
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many of the clergy have received their impression of Dr. Hampden’s 
doctrinal views from these untrustworthy sources, 

4, That, having seen these modes of impugning Dr. Hampden’s 
orthodoxy so largely adopted, and having seen no one proof of un- 
sound faith extracted from any of his writings, we hold ourselves at 
liberty to conclude (even those among us who have not made a 
thorough search through all his works) that none such are to be 
found. 

5. That we have indeed read sermons by Dr. Hampden upon the 
most vital and influential doctrines of the Christian religion, which we 
regard not only as admirable expositions of the truth upon those 
points, but sufficient also to satisfy our minds that the faith of their 
author and his view of Christian doctrine are worthy of all appro- 
bation. 

6. That, consequently, the only objection to the elevation of Dr. 
Hampden stands upon the authority of the vote of censure passed 
upon him by the University of Oxford, in convocation, in the year 
1836; and that we do not, in the present day, regard that vote as of 
so much weight as properly to stand in the way of Dr. Hampden’s 
elevation, for reasons which we think it unnecessary to mention. 

7. That Dr. Hampden has, since the time of his condemnation, 
received a direct expression of confidence, in the very article of pre- 
vious censure, from the legitimate heads and governors of the Univer- 
sity, whose age, and station, and responsibility, and maturer judgment 
entitle their act, in our opinion, to more weight of consideration, as — 
representing the sense of the University, than the act of a body com- 
posed in great part of younger and less responsible persons. 

8. That, under such circumstances, and reviewing the theological 
history of Oxford during the period that has intervened since the 
occurrence above alluded to, we consider the appointment to an 
episcopal station of one holding and stating the great doctrines of 
Christianity in that vital integrity, strength, and simplicity exhibited 
in Dr. Hampden’s sermons, a circumstance favourable to the health 
of the church. 

A. J. Crispin, Vicar of Renhold. 
W. S. Chalk, Rector of Wilden. 
Edward Swann, Chaplain of the Infirmary. 
W. Monkhouse, Vicar of Goldington. 
William Henry Greene, Rector of Steppingley 
John Wing, Vicar of Stevington, and Incumbent of 
Elston. 
George Maclear, Chaplain of the Prisons, Bedford. 
Henry Fuller, Vicar of Willington. 
Henry Pearse, Rector of St. John's, Bedford. 
Thomas Shuttleworth Grimshawe, M.A., Vicar of Bid- 
denham. 
J. W. Hawksley, Rector of Knotting and Souldrop, 
and Turvey, Beds. 
John Gaskin, Curate of St. Paul's, Bedford. 
Benjamin Trapp, Vicar of Thurleigh. 
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John Theophilus Wilkin, Curate of Stagsden. | 

Thomas Peirson Richardson, Vicar cf Great Barford 
with Roxton. 

George Thornton, Vicar of Sharnbrook. 

H. F. Lodington, Curate of Yelden, to all except the 
fifth. 

John Mendham, Rector of Clophill. 

Alfred Brown, Vicar of Flitton,. 

Thomas Pearse, Vicar of Westoning. 

Antony Pulley, Rector of Whipsnade. 

Thomas Farrell, M.A., Curate of Cardington. 

Benjamin Maturin, B.A., Curate of Biddenham, Beds. 

William Mudge, Rector of Purtenhall. 

H. Seymour Yates, Vicar of Henlow. | ' 

Alfred James Lowth, Assistant Curate of Arsley and 
Astwick. 

John P. Moore, Rector of Aspley. 2 

R. Pain, M.A., Aspley. a 

C. Hedges, M.A., Aspley. 

H. Mathew, Rector of Eversholt. 

H. Hutton, Incumbent of Woburn. 


Henry le Mesurier, Second Master of Bedford School. 


Woburn Abbey, Dec, 30, 1847. 

Rev. Sirs,—I have received with great satisfaction the expression 
of your opinion on the elevation of Dr. Hampden to the episcopal 
bench. 
I rejoice to learn that you “ have no share in those feelings of alarm 
attributed to the clergy, through the actiyity of a portion of them,” 
on the subject of that appointment. 


Two grounds have been taken to justify the alarm, and account for 
the activity of which you speak :— 

The one is the vote of want of confidence passed by the convoca- 
tion of the University of Oxford in 1836; the other, the suspicion 
of unsoundness in the faith. 

‘With respect to the first ground, the Bishops of Durham and Nor- 
wich, and many other eminent persons, have pointed out the fallacy 
of placing reliance on a hasty vote of convocation, passed in a period 
of party excitement, without due examination, and void of ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Mr. Woodgate has gone further: he has said, speaking of a similar 
vote, “ The proper appeal is not to the passions of a mixed multitude, 
like convocations, where, besides having no lawful jurisdiction in the 
case, there is no exposition of the law, no reference to precedent, no 


hearing of evidence, and where the same persons are at once prose- 
cutors, judges, and jurymen.”* 


me en Appeal to the Members of Convocation,” by H. A, Woodgate, B.A., 
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But let us grant that the convocation was justified in its distrust. 
Let us concede that the University properly decreed that Dr. Hamp- 
den should be deprived of certain functions and privileges belonging 
to his office, “ beeause in his writings he had so treated theological 
subjects that in this respect the University had no confidence in him.” 
Have we had no experience since 18367 Is it not possible that Dr. 
Hampden may have used expressions, obscure or careless, which 
might induce the University to distrust his teaching of theology, but 
that the evidence of eleven years of sound and blameless conduct as 
Professor of Divinity may have removed the just causes of suspicion ?. 

Such I should imagine to be the opinion of the heads of the Uni- 
versity itself; for, in 1842, they placed Dr. Hampden in the chair of 
a board of theological examiners. 

Such I should imagine to be the conclusion of the great majority 
of our bishops ; for they have required from the Oxford candidates 
for orders certificates that they had received instruction in theology 
from*Dr. Hampden. They were clearly under no obligation to do so. 
The Bishop of Exeter and a few other prelates have declined to re- 
ceive Dr. Hampden’s certificates, and have proceeded to ordain upou 
other testimony more satisfactory to them. So that, with the ex- 
ception of five or six, our bishops must have freely, voluntarily, and 
deliberately required the proof of attendance on Dr. Hampden’s in- 
structions in divinity as a necessary preliminary to ordination. 

Can there be stronger proofs of the cgnfidence reposed in Dr. . 
Hampden, first by the resident heads of the University of Oxford, 
and secondly, by the great majority of the bishops? How few men 
have been elevated to the episcopal bench with a greater weight of 
authority in their favour! The head of a theological board of ex- 
aminers, the teacher of candidates for the priesthood—can those who 
recognised and confided in him in these characters have believed that 
he held himself unsound opinions in theology? He who was to ex- 
amine others? He whose training of young men was to qualify them 
to receive the solemn rite of the ordination? Surely, this were to 
malign the University of Oxford and the great body of our prelates. 

But further. I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that some time 
before I recommended Dr. Hampden to the Queen I communicated 
my intention to our venerable primate, and received from him no dis- 
couragement. It is true that the archbishop did not appear to think 
_ Dr. Hampden well qualified for the diocese of Manchester, neither, . 

on reflection, did I think proper to recommend him to the Crown for 
that see, in the peculiar circumstances of its population and Dr. 
Hampden’s studious career. But no one who has that veneration 
which I entertain for the candour, piety, attachment to the church 
and state, and friendly kitidness of our primate, will believe the ca- 
lumny, that he thought the appointment might not happen during his 
natural or my official life, and therefore concealed his opinion, that it 
would be an act of reckless insult and injury to the church! 

I feel no doubt that the archbishop, whatever objections he might 
have felt to Dr. Hampden in 1836, had become reconciled to his pro- 
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motion by the orthodox and Christian character of his subsequent 
writings. 

It ret therefore, on due consideration of the proceedings of 1836, 
and of subsequent years; of Dr. Hampden’s labours at Oxford; of 
the many instances in which his predecessors had been raised to the 
bench ; of the policy of giving rewards to learning; and, lastly, of the 
zeal for our Protestant reformation displayed by Dr. Hampden, that 
I named him to the Queen as successor to the Bishop of Hereford, 

I come now to the second ground of objection. 

After I had taken the Queen’s pleasure, and her Majesty had gra- 
ciously approved of the appointment, I received privately from the 
archbishop, publicly from thirteen of the bishops, a warning that the 
elevation of Dr. Hampden would be disapproved by the majority of, 
the clergy. 

Had this objection been founded on any just accusation against the 
life and morals of Dr. Hampden, it was not too late to confess my 
error and withdraw my recommendation, 

But, founded, as it was, upon a charge of teaching unsound doc- 
trine, it behoved me not to desert a clergyman whom the Queen had 
been pleased to nominate for a bishopric without some authority or 
substantial proof. 

No such authority appeared. The conduct of the archbishop and 
bishops gave a strong presumption the other way. No such proof 
was given; you say, very justly, “ None such have we foun@d; no 
proof or evidence of any strange doctrine contrary to God's Word, 
as held or favoured by Dr. Hampden.” | 

On the other hand, a strong testimony of the baseless nature of the 
charges against Dr. Hampden is to be found in the extracts made by 
his enemies from his writings; “such extracts,” as you truly say, 
“by their garbled form in some ingtapces, by false connexions in 
others, quite reversing the true meaning of the passages.” The gross 
dishonesty of these quotations has been fully shown in an admirable 
letter by Archdeacon Hare. He observes, very justly, that by 
leaving out the first words of one passage and the last words of 
another, we might extract from Scripture the dogma, “ There is no 
God,” and the precept, “* Go and sin.” 

* The learned and pious author of this letter did not originally— 
indeed, does not now—approve of the appointment. But I think, 
having proved so clearly the unfair means taken to ruin the reputa- 
tion of Dr. Hampden, he must, in candour, allow that if such means 
are to deprive a clergyman of those distinctions which our church 
boasts of maintaining as the rewards of learning and, piety, a fatal 
blow is struck at all profound inquiry, at all enlightened pursuit of 
truth, at all clerical independence, dai 

Let us not mistake our position. The church is not in that easy 
security of the last century which gave birth to so much negligence, 
to so much abuse of her wealth, to such a perilous apathy. The 
Church of Rome on the one side, with abundant knowledge, with 
imposing authority, seduces many to her communion. The right of 
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private judgment is by many avoided as a dangerous snare ; the duty 
of private judgment is thrown off by many more as too heavy a bur- 
den. On the other side, the Protestant dissenter assails the church 
establishment as an engine for fettering the conscience and taxing the 
property of the subject. Novelties have their charm; the High 
Churchman and the Independent speak alike with complacency of 
separating church and state. 

I know no better security against such a danger than an able and 
learned episcopal bench,—a zealous and God-fearing parochial clergy. 
Thus may the Reformation be defended, thus may the establishment 
be maintained ; otherwise, neither parliament nor premunire can beat 
off the assailants of our church constitution. 

But it is said I have disturbed the peace of the church. There is 
no use in crying “ Peace, when there is no peace.” The appointment 
of Dr. Tillotson to the primacy provoked a party whose unrelenting 
fury pursued him to the day of his death. ‘They denounced him as 
a Socinian and an Atheist; yet our Great Deliverer never made a 
wiser or more judicious appointment. In our own day we have seen 
the learned Dr, Lloyd, once Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
pursued with bitter invective, when on the Roman-catholic Relief 
Bill he gave expression to the loftiest feelings of Christian charity, 

You have spoken with praise of the sermons of Dr. Hampden, and 
your testimony is in this respect peculiarly valuable. You consider 
his appointment as “a circumstance favourable to the health of the 
church.” It is in that view that, unconnected with and personally 
unknown to Dr. Hampden, I have recommended him to the favour 
of my Sovereign, I earnestly and devoutly hope that your anticipa- 
tions and mine may, by the blessing of God, be amply fulfilled. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. 


The Rey. A. J. Crispin, Vicar of Renhold, &c, 


CONFIRMATION OF THE ELECTION OF DR. HAMPDEN TO THE 
SEE OF HEREFORD, 


The confirmation of the election of Dr. Hampden being appointed 
to take place yesterday, and the active opposition to the proceedings 
on the part of many of those who have opposed the nomination being 
anticipated, the usually quiet parish-church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
Cheapside, presented from an early hour a scene of very considerable 
excitement. As that important functionary, the church-beadle, as- 
sured us, “a bustling day was expected of it,” and the parish autho- 
rities had made preparations accordingly. Midway down each of the 
three aisles strong barriers had been erected, making the sacred edifice 
assume as much of the character of a polling-place as of a church. 
Nor was the comparison vitiated by the appearance of the parties who 
assembled. The parishioners entitled to pews were instructed that if 
they desired to retain them, they must assemble before ten o'clock ; 
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but with these there came, even at that early hour, many who bore on 
their countenances marks of as strongly heated party feelings-as if an 
election contest was absolutely on the tapis. A body of policemen 
were brought in before the doors opened, and stationed at various 
parts of the church, as if to keep the peace in the assembly. When 
the doors were opened, at half-past ten, there was a most indecorous 
rush into the body of the church and a general scramble for places. 
Ladies were lifted over the high-backed pews in the body of the build- 
: ing; and in the galleries every back seat was taken possession of asa 
: standing place. The parties who there forced themselves in seemed a 
% very miscellaneous company. The majority appeared young men of 
| the clerk class, whose business in the church appeared somewhat to 
require explanation. There was the usual proportion of mere idlers, 
and sprinkled with these we observed several clergymen, some, we 
regret to say, not unknown as occupants of metropolitan pulpits, The 
reserved pews were occupied by a more select congregation. In those 
nearest to the pulpit we observed several well-known City faces, and 
one of those opposite was occupied by Mr. Alderman Salomons and 
the common council of the ward. The first large pew from the com- 
munion table was reserved for the bishop elect and other officers. 
There were also present the Dean of Hereford, the Rev. W. S. E. 

Bennett, the Rev. D. Wright, and Rev. E. Hawking. 
Drs. Addams, Harding, and R. Phillimore, appeared as advocates 
for the objectors, Mr. ‘Townsend, of the firm of Townsend and 
<i Robartes, as their proctors. The objectors, who were afterwards 
F named, were, the Rev. R. Webster Stanley, M.A., of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxon, vicar of Alberbury, in the diocese of Hereford; the Rev. 
John Jebb, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, rector of Peterstow, in 
the diocese of Hereford; and Rev. W. F. Powell, M.A., of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, vicar of Cirencester, in the diocese of Glou- 

cester. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock, the Venerable Archdeacon Hamilton, 
rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, entered the reading-desk from the vestry, 
and was followed into the church by the vicar-general and other offi- 
cers, and last of all by the bishop elect, Dr. Hampden, who, after 
% some trifling delay occasioned by the arrangement of places, took his 
3 seat in the pew reserved for him. To those who do not know Dr. 
Hampden, it may be interesting to state that he is a small, slight-made 
3 man, of not less, to all appearance, than sixty-five or seventy years of 
q age. The right rev. prelate’s features are rather large; his forehead 
q high ; nose prominent; and cheeks somewhat sunk. He has quick 
eyes—very little dark grey hair, combed straight upon the head, and 
a slight whisker. Upon the whole, there is nothing in his appearance 
distinguished or striking. On entering his pew, the right rev. divine 
4 immediately knelt, and until the conclusion of the service, appeared 
» absorbed in prayer. On rising after the Litany, he slightly glanced 
around him, and then immediately walked from his place and took his 
seat at the table facing the vicar-general, and with his back to the 


. public. Dr. Hampden appeared in no degree nervous or excited by 
the proceedings. 
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The Venerable Archdeacon Hamitton read the Litany. At the 
conclusion of the service, the vicar-general and other officers took 
their seats at the table in the centre aisle, where chairs had been placed 
for their accommodation. The registrar then read the citatory letter 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, constituting the court for con- 
firmation. The proctor, who appeared for the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford, then presented Dr. Hampden to the court, and exhibiting 
his mandate, prayed that all opposers might be publicly called. 

The Aprarrror-GENERAL made the usual proclamation, where- 
upon 

Mr. ‘TownsEND came forward and said :—Right Worshipful Sirs, | 
appear here for the Rev. Robert Webster Huntley, M.A., the Rev. 
J. J. Jebb, M.A., and the Rev. I’. W. Powell, and exhibit their proxies 
for the purpose of opposing the confirmation of Dr. Hampden. 

The Vicar-GENERAL.—We are here under the mandate from the 
Crown, issued pursuant to the statute 25th Henry VIII., as commis- 
sioners on the part of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
confirm the election. The provisions of the statute are imperative, 
and we cannot, without incurring the pains and penalties of the statutes 
of provision and premunire, refuse to confirm, or permit any act in 
opposition to such proceeding. 

Dr. Appams.—I bring before the right worshipfal court a libel on 
the part of the objectors who have been named against the confirma- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, as Bishop of Hereford. 

The Vicar-GeneraL.—You cannot be permitted to appear to sup- 
port any objection to this proceeding, and you must know very well, 
as an ecclesiastical advocate, that you cannot be permitted to bring 
in a libel for such a purpose. 

Dr. Bayrorp.—I must oppose my learned friend’s being heard 
at all. 

Dr, Appams.—lI must nevertheless claim to be heard. 

The Viear-Generat,.—What do you wish to be heard upon ? 

Dr. Anpams.—lIn the first place—only as to the construction of the 
statute to the right of the objector to be heard at all. 

The Vicar-Generat.—You will confine yourself strictly to that. 

Dr. Appams.—Certainly ; | do not propose to address a word upon 
any other point to the court. 

Dr. Lusuincron.—You distinctly understand that you are now to 
address yourself solely to the question as to your right to be heard ? 

Dr. Appams.—Perfectly ; and after what I shall have to say as to 
the construction of the statute, and the precedents I shall have to sub- 
mit, | shall be surprised if the decision of the court should be, that it 
is incompetent to entertain objections to the present confirmation, 
under the impression that by doing so it will fall within the penalties 
of pramunire. 

Dr. Bayrorp.—I must object to my learned friend being heard at 
all, The court has already decided that it will not hear the objectors ; 
my learned friend, therefore, is not appearing here for anybody. 

“Dr. Lusuincrox.— Dr. Addams will address himself to the question, 
whether he has a right to be heard or not. 
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Sir J. Dopson.—And Dr. Addams must pledge himself that his 
observations shall be confined to that question. ; 

Dr. Appams.—Certainly I do. The learned advocate proceeded 
with his argument, first by a reference to the origin of the statute, and 
the practice of appointing bishops in the early days of papal supre- 
macy. The bishops in those days having been nominated by the 
chapter, it was required that they should be confirmed by the pope, 
but the pope not being satisfied with the power which the right of 
confirmation gave him, insisted on that of collating or nominating, 
and this it was that produced the first enactment on the subject—viz., 
the 25 Edw. III., cap. 16, which expressly gave the Crown the right 
to collate and nominate. ‘This was the first act disputing the right 
of the pope, and so the matter stood until the 28rd year of the reign 
of Henry VIIL., when there was a statute on attats, which was alluded 
to by Burnet, but was not printed in the regular way, which statute 
was the foundation and immediate predecessor of the Act of 25 
Henry VILL, that now under consideration. The preamble of. that 
Act stated, that ‘“‘ whereas large sums of money were conveyed out of 
this realm to the impoverishment of the same, especially money taken 
out to the pope from English bishoprics, under the title of annets or 
first-fruits, under the pope’s bulls for confirmation, and other things 
necessary on the appointment of new bishops, which sums the bishops 
were compelled to pay before they received any of the emoluments of 
their bishoprics, and whereas the said payment of annets or first-fruits 
was grounded on no legal right or custom, and was opposed both to 
equity and justice.” And the enactment prohibited such payments 
for the future, and provided that if any person elected to any bishopric 
was delayed in entering upon his office by being refused confirma- 
tion by the pope’s bull, he should be confirmed by the archbishop of 
the province, or by two bishops named by the king, after which he 
should be duly invested, This Net vas the immediate predecessor of 
the one in question, and was passed to prevent the encroachments of 
the papal see. At this period, which Burnet described as an inter- 
mediate state between papal supremacy and the reformation, the juris- 
diction of the pope was not altogether denied. He was styled his 
holiness, and in a letter written the year after the passing of this 
statute, Henry, in writing to him, commences—“ After many com- 
mendations, and most devoutly kissing your blessed feet.” Bulls were 
still obtained from Rome for the consecration of bishops when Cran- 
mer was appointed to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Henry, not 
being desirous at that moment to break with the pope, sent to him 
for the bulls for Cranmer’s promotion; and accordingly, bulls, ad- 
dressed to the King, the dean and chapter, and the laity of the pro- 
vince, were forwarded, appointing Cranmer to the vacant archbishopric, 
together with one addressed to the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London, directing them to consecrate. ‘This was in 1533, 
and was the last time bulls from the pope were admitted during that 
reign; for almost immediately after, the final breach between Henry 
and Rome took place, and all persons were forbidden, under the 
penalties of premunire, to appeal to Rome. The Act now under con- 
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sideration was the 25th Henry VIII., by which it was enacted that no 
person should hereafter be nominated by, or presented to, the Pope 
on being elected to any bishopric in this country. In every other re- 
' spect except that which permitted the Pope to interfere by bull, or 
otherwise, in the appointment of bishops, the former Act stood, An- 
other clause empowered the King, in the case of vacant bishoprics, to 
issue his licence to the dean and chapter, or the prior and convent of 
the monastery in the case of an abbot, together with a letter missive, 
containing the name of the person they were required to choose; and 
enacted that the dean and chapter, or prior and convent, should elect 
such person and none other. And in case of default for twelve days, 
what was the penalty ? Certainly not that of premunire ; there was, 
in fact, no penalty at all; the only consequence being, that “the King 
would then nominate the bishop by his letters patent.” Then as to 
the construction—this construction related to nothing about the case 
of an election. The Act said, “ Whenever such presentation or nomi- 
nation by the King’s letters patent shall be made, then the archbishop 
or bishop shall, with all speed, invest and consecrate.” ‘There was to 
be no confirmation in this case. This had nothing to do with the case 
of an election, “and shall perform all the necessary ceremonies with- 
out procuring or obtaining any bull from Rome for the purpose.” 
That was, they were to make no application to Rome, but at once 
7 proceed to invest. And, if the dean and chapter, or prior and con- 
vent, after receiving the letter missive, elected the party nominated, 
then, according to the enactment, the election would stand good and 
effectual to all intents and purposes. If they did not elect they in- 
curred no penalty, but the King nominated and presented, and the 
party nominated should be adopted by the title of Lord Bishop elect, 
and, on taking the oath of allegiance to the King (formerly it was to 
the Pope and to the King)—the King signifying the appointment by 
letters patent, the archbishop and the metropolitan should at once pro- 
ceed to invest the party so nominated, In the case of an investment 
by nomination, confirmation was not required, but in the case of an 
election, confirmation was necessary. He came now on the 7th sec- 
tion of the Act, under which, strange as it appeared to him, the court 
seemed to think they would incur the penalties of premunire by re- 
fusing to confirm, This section was, “ And be it further enacted, that 
if the prior and convent of any monastery, or the dean and chapter 
of any cathedral church, when the see of an abbot or bishop is within | 
the King’s dominions, shall, after licence delivered to them, neglect to 
proceed to the election, and signify the same according to the tenour 
of this Act within twenty days next after receipt of such licence, they 
shall incur the penalties of premunire.” This would explain the dis- 
tinction which was manifest throughout the Act. If the dean and 
chapter proceeded to the election within twelve days, and did not 
choose the party named in the letter missive, but came to no election 
at all, or chose another person, there was no penalty; the only conse- 
quence’was, that the Crown in that case would nominate and present ; 


i J but if within twenty days they did not proceed to elect at all, then 
they incurred the penalties of premunire. Now what was preamunire ? 
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—what was the meaning of the term? Premunire meant the setting 
up of the papal against the royal authority. And unless the court 
should be satisfied, that by refusing confirmation in the present case 
they would be setting up the authority of the Pope against that of the 
Queen, the penalties of premunire were merely fanciful, and had no 
more to do with the question, than if the statute had never been passed. 
If after election, the archbishop, bishop, or any other person (in- 
cluding their worships), in reference to the confirmation, should “ ad- 
mit, maintain, or execute any censures, excommunications, interdic- 
tions, inhibitions, or other process or act, of what nature, name, or 
quality soever, against the due execution of this Act”—that was to say, 
that the consecration should be made in all respects without reference 
to the see of Rome—* then they would incur the penalties of pre- 
munire.’ He had told them what premunire was—and they were 
aware that there were many other acts of Rome for securing patron- 
age against which its penalties were directed. One was, the practice 
of granting ecclesiastical benefices by anticipation or by provision, as 
it was called, which meant granting them during the life of the in- 
cumbent. Many Acts had been passed against this practice, beginning 
with the reign of Edward III. down to Richard II., in the sixteenth 
year of whose reign was passed the statute of premunire, which en- 
acted that if any person should procure, from the court of Rome or 
elsewhere, any bull or process of excommunication or otherwise, 
affecting the King, his crown, or questioning the legality of his reign, 
the party so offending should be put out of the King’s protection, and 
his lands and goods be forfeited; that process of pramunire should 
issue against him, and he himself brought up, wherever found, to an- 
swer to the charge. The name of premunire was obtained from the 
first words of the writ, ‘‘ Preemunire facias,” but the offence of pre- 
munire was the offence of setting wp @he papal authority against the 
Crown; and the only possible cireumstance under which the penalty 
of premunire could be incurred under the Act of Henry VIII., would 
be something whereby the papal authority was set up in derogation 
of that of the Crown. Such had always been the construction of the 
Act since its passing. Since that time there had been but few prece- 
dents as to how bishops were consecrated. During the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, there were none; for in that reign an Act passed making 
archbishopries and bishoprics donative by letters patent. Harley was 
the first, and Barlow was the last, in that reign; but there were no 
precedents showing that the realm of England was recognised by the 
Pope. In Burnet there were passages showing that there was a sort 
of practice prevailing as to this statute of Henry VIII., in the case of 
Cardinal Pole, who came to England as legate latere, but who, if 
elected, was not confirmed during the life of Cranmer, who was burnt 
in 1556. On the day after that martyrdom, however, the investment 
and consecration of Pole proceeded. This was all that was ascer- 
tained on the subject, as regarded the reign of Queen Mary, though 
there was little doubt that the consecration of bishops was carried on 
as it had been previous to the 25th of Henry VIII.—viz., under the 
authority of bulls obtained from the Pope of Rome. We had some 
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knowledge of what was done in the case of Parker, the first archbishop 
appointed in the reign of Elizabeth, who having, after much entreaty, 
consented to take the office, the congé d’elire was sent on the 8th of 
July to Canterbury, and the chapter being summoned, the prebends 
did, according to not an unusual compromise, refer the matter to the 
dean, who named Parker according to the Queen’s letter missive, the 
chapter confirming the appointment, and on the 9th of September, 
the great seal was put to a warrant directing certain bishops to con- 
secrate him. The matter was delayed, however, till the 6th of De- 
cember, for what cause he could not say, when four of the bishops 
named in the warrant met at Bow Church, where all who objected to 
the election, as well as the witnesses to prove it, were cited to appear. 
Could it be supposed that these four bishops would have cited objec- 
tors if they did not intend to hear them, or that hearing them after 
such citation, the penalties of premunire would have been incurred ¢ 
That could not be supposed for a moment. The statute was opposed 
to such a view, and precedent was opposed to it. No one coming to 
maintain any objections, the election was confirmed. There was one 
other precedent to which he wished to draw the attention of the court, 
and this one was perhaps even more conclusive than the others. 
Collier, in stating the manner of confirmation, stated, that if there were 
any objectors, they should be admitted in due form of law. In the 
case of Bishop Montague, an objector, of the name of Jones, appeared 
to support his objection, but it was overthrown in consequence of not 
having been made in due form of law, as was the case with the ob- 
jection against the Bishop of Manchester the other day; and more 
particularly because the exceptions had not been given in writing by 
an advocate, signed by a proctor; and the objection falling to the 
ground, the confirmation proceeded. Some inquiry afterwards was 
instituted as to the conduct of Dr. Rivers in the matter, when that 
eminent civilian admitted in effect that the objection would have stood 
had it been properly made; but he never supposed he would have 
incurred the penalties of pramunire had he permitted it to be gone 
into, neither did parliament think so. It was impossible that it could 
be so. He submitted that, whether taken on the face of the statute, 
or the legal interpretation of the statute, or whether taken on the 
meaning of the term premunire, it was obvious that by admitting the 
exception in this case, supposing it to be made in due manner and 
form, (which was not what he was then contending,) their worships 
would not, as they appeared to suppose, incur the penalties of pre- 
munire, and, admitting such exception to be made in due legal form, 
they were bound alike by reason, by law, and by precedent, to re- 
ceive it. 

Dr. Harpine followed on the same side, and added that it was a 
mockery, where opposers were cited to appear before a court of law 
or justice, when they did so appear, to refuse to hear them, on the 
groind that there was no authority in the court to do so. (This 
elicited a loud ery of “ Hear, hear,” which was instantly checked by 
the officers of the court.) He would not occupy their time by ar- 
guing this point, but would proceed to call their attention to the legal 
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view of the question. The statute under which they were now acting 
was a penal statute, and required to be construed strictly. The court 
was required to see that the bishop had been in due form elected. The 
court, therefore, was bound to inquire whether the election was by 
proper authorities of a fit and proper man. At present the court did 
not know what the opposers’ objection was. Supposing the objection 
was that he was a person under legal disabilities—Jew, infidel, or 
heretic, convicted of treason or of felony—would they object to him in 
such a case? They were not to assume what the objection might be. 
They were acting the part of the bishop to give evidence; they were 
pronouncing all parties not appearing to be contumacious ; they were 
pronouncing a solemn decision ; and yet refusing to hear opposition. 
Let them look on the consequences of the working of justice. ‘They 
were doing an act in derogation of the common law of England, of 
common right, and of common reason. He trusted, therefore, that they 
would be heard in an ecclesiastical court, into which they were cited. 

Dr. R. Puitiimore also spoke on the same side, and quoted the 
case of the Jones’ objection against Bishop Montague as a precedent 
in favour of hearing exceptions when legally tendered. 

The Vicar-GeNERAL, notwithstanding the able argument of the 
learned gentleman who had addressed the Court, was clearly of opinion 
that the objections to the confirmation could not be entertained, and 
that to do so would be direetly to oppose the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament. He was also of opinion that the commissioners would 
incur the penalties of premunire if they did not proceed, in obedience 
to the royal mandate, to confirm the lord bishop elect. He might 
observe, in reference to some observations of Dr. Addams, that the 
Act prescribed, no particular mode of proceeding in the matter—none 
beyond the form which had been agtgl»on for years, and by which 
objectors as well as witnesses were cited to appear. But if objections 
were to be admitted, how they were to be received, in what manner 
they were to be maintained, and with what result, was nowhere laid 


down, so far as he could find, in any writer or authority on the sub- 


ject, so far as regarded this country. Whether any such right existed 
in any other country he was not able to say. In the present case, 
however, he believed the court was bound by the statute law of the 
realm, which left them no alternative but that of confirming the 
election of the lord bishop elect, certified, as that election had been, 
by the corporate seal of the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral 
church of Hereford. 

Dr. LusHincton said, the question to be decided was, whether the 
parties who attempted to appear to oppose the confirmation were en- 
titled to appear and be heard before the commissioners of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury? Now, if they were entitled to ap- 
pear, 1t would almost of necessity follow that they would be entitled 
to be heard, and that their objections must be considered and disposed 
of by the authority of the same tribunal. But what power that court 
would have to examine into matters relating to the doctrine, life, con- 
duet, and proceedings of the party chosen since the passing of the 
Church Discipline Act, he entertained the most serious doubts, He 
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apprehended that it would be impossible for the court under any cir- 
cumstances to enter into the consideration of any fact or circumstance 
comprised within the provisions of that statute. But it was not ne- 
cessary to follow up those considerations. It was the duty of the 
court to look to the statute law of the land for the regulation of its 
conduct. New, the statute which had been so often referred to, and 
which had been read in great part by Dr. Addams, was a statute 
passed at the commencement of the Reformation—a statute memorable 
for all its provisions, and not less so because it restored to the crown 
of Great Britain its undoubted rights, and put to sleep for ever the 
pretensions of the Bishop of Rome—a statute to be held, therefore, 
in reverence, and carried into effect to the full extent of its spirit and 
intentions, What were the words of that statute? After stating that 
it was not plainly expressed in previous Acts, in what manner arch- 
bishops and bishops should be elected and invested, it enacted in ex- 
press terms that the said Acts in everything should stand in their full 
strength, virtue, and effect, except that henceforth no person should 
be presented by the see of Rome; and after confirming the former 
Acts in all parts but this one, it described minutely in the 4th, 5th, and 
6th sections, the form of proceeding which should be adopted, which 
was, that the Crown should issue the congé d’elire to those parties who 
had the right to elect the bishop, together with a letter missive, con- 
taining the name of the party to be elected. They need not enter 
into the discussion of what would have been the course had there been 
no election, inasmuch as there had been a person presented to the 
commissioners under the corporate seal of the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford, and beyond they could not go. The statute then went on 
to direct that the archbishop and bishop should confirm the said 
election, and invest the person elected to the office and dignity of a 
bishop. If these were the only words on the subject, they were 
clearly directory to the archbishop, whose commissioners they were, 
to confirm and invest. It would not be becoming in them to enter 
into a discussion or refutation of the various cases cited, or of the 
question whether or not they would incur the penalties of a premunire 
by receiving the objections, It might be that they would, and that 
perhaps was the prevailing opinion. But when they were directed 
expressly by the enactments of a statute to perform a certain duty, 
they were bound to conform. He would briefly advert to what had 
been termed precedents in this case. From the time of the passing 
of the Act of Henry VIII., only two cases had occurred which could 
be said to savour of precedent for this. As to the case of Parker, 
he was unable to account for what had been said by Dr. Addams, 
that it threw any light on the present; and certainly it was not pos- 
sible for lawyers to receive the construction of a statute from the 
book which had been quoted, that of Dr. Burnet, who, though a man 
of great ability, was not a man versed inlaw. As tothe case of Laud 
and Montague, that had arisen in the worst possible times ; and what 
period was that when that of Montague had arisen? At a period 
when parliament was usurping the rights of the Crown, and the Crown 
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was trenching on the rights of the people. It was evident, then, that 
that precedent occurred (if precedent it could be called) when no 
reliance could be placed on the decisions of any court whatever; for 
what right had the House of Commons to inquire whether Dr. Rivers 
had or had not done his duty in regard to the confirmation of Bishop 
Montague? And was it not likely that that learned person was ac- 
tuated by a fear of encountering the wrath of the House of Commons, 
in those days no light matter, and that so he put the construction on 
the refusal to admit the articles of exception—viz., that they were not 
properly drawn up and signed? But were they to come to the con- 
clusion that because Dr. Rivers so rejected them, that had they been 
correct in point of form he would have received them, or. that the 
mere inuendo which he used, in rejecting them was to fix him with a 
positive opinion? ‘There were other matters which had been referred 
to, as to the form of election and the alleged inconsistencies in the 
statutes. It would be in vain to deny that there were inconsistencies, 
but the time when the statute passed was one when this country was 
merging from popery to the reformation, when practice and prin- 
ciple, too, were in course of change, and when the sovereign was na- 
turally anxious to retain the ancient forms as far as possible, but at 
the same time to secure in his own hands the real power. Without 
saying whether or not the penalties of premunire would attend the 
refusal to confirm, he (Dr. Lushington), as one of the commissioners, 
deemed it his duty to refuse to receive the objections now offered, 
and to proceed with the confirmation of Dr, Hampden, the lord bishop 
elect. 

Dr. Dopson had only to express his entire concurrence in the 
opinions which had been expressed by the other commissioners. 

On the demand of the Proctoy fpr,the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ford, all persons cited and not appearing were pronounced contuma- 
cious. The usual form of calling upon all objectors to appear and 
declare their objections was received with almost general laughter. 

The Procror.—The Lord Bishop elect is now ready to take the 
oaths required in his behalf. ' 

The Vicar-GENERAL directed the oaths to be taken. 

The Lorp Bisnop elect, kneeling, then took the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and simony. 

The Procror.—I porrect a definite sentence in writing, which I 
pray to be read and given, 

The Vicar-GENERAL read and affixed his signature to the usual 
sentence, declaring the election to have been rightly and lawfully 
made and celebrated by the chapter of the cathedral church of Here- 
ford of the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., so elected, a. man 
both prudent and discreet, deservedly laudable for his life and con- 
versation, of a free condition, born in lawful wedlock, of due age, and 
that there neither was nor is anything in the ecclesiastical laws that 
ought to obstruct or hinder his being confirmed Bishop of Hereford 


ne authority of her most excellent Majesty our sovereign ‘lady the 
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The Proctor then said—The lord bishop, elected and confirmed, 
i and myself, pray a public instrument and letters testimonial to be made 
_ out of and concerning the premises. 
| The Vican-GeneraL.—We do decree as prayed. 

Thus terminated the proceedings. The bishop was loudly cheered 
, on leaving the church and on proceeding along Cheapside in his 
carriage. 


THE BISHOP ELECT OF HEREFORD. 


The following is Dr. Hampden’s reply to the address from his 
parishioners at Ewelme, which we printed last month :— 


i Lo the Parishioners of Ewelme. 


My dearly-beloved Parishioners.—Amidst the anxious thoughts 
of the present moment, the expression of your affection and sympathy 
has been the greatest comfort to me. Happy indeed is that parish 
‘where so cordial a union of feeling subsists as that which has prompted 
“| this your most kind and considerate address. 1 have not been able to 

M4 read it without many tears, for it has made me feel throughout that 

i your heart was with my heart; it only speaks indeed the fact that we 
have lived together as brethren in Christ, meeting in the house of 

Bi ith God as friends, and edifying one another in the pure faith of God's 
Holy Word, and in that charity which is the bond of peace. I bless 
e God, my dear friends, that you join with this memorial of your affection 

| a remembrance of the lessons of Gospel truth which I have sedu- 
1 ae lously endeavoured, through God's grace, to inculeate on you. Un- 
HB speakable, indeed, will be the blessing, both to you and to me, if | 
Bie shall have left fully and deeply impressed on your hearts the saving 
tae doctrines of the Gospel; if this alone shall be chiefly recollected by 
rh each of you, that “ I determined,” with the Apostle Paul, “ not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” that I led 
you to Him, your great God and Saviour, the Lord your Righteous- 
ness, for pardon and justification, and for the sanctifying grace of his 
Holy Spirit, to enable you to walk worthily of your holy calling, and 
| : to bring you finally to everlasting life. ‘The Lord, the Divine Head 
— | of the church, is about to send me, my dear brethren, from you, to 
| Be j labour elsewhere in a wider field of ministerial duty, but never ean | 
iB expect happier days than those I have spent amongst you. Greatly 
— | indeed have I been indebted for any success that may have attended 
— my ministry in the parish to yourselves—to that kindness and respect, 
+e: 7 that support and encouragement, which | have received from you all ; 
and in particular, from the good example of those possessing influence 

among you, you have rendered my ministry truly a labour of love by 
your kindness and confidence. But though absent from you in per- 
| son I shall not cease to be with you in spirit. Often shall | be thinking 
of you, especially at the stated times of public prayer, when you will 
be .gs@mbled in our beautiful chureh—then shall I be lifting up my 
heart with you often in your prayers and hymns of praise, though I 
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hear them not, as I have ever delighted to do when present in times 
past, Often, too, shall I be praying for you; nor can I doubt that I 
shall have the help and comfort of your prayers in my behalf; in 
these especially I would most earnestly desire ever to live in your af- 
fectionate remembrance, May, then, the gracious Lord, of his infi- 
nite mercy, bring to perfection the good seed sown in your hearts by 
His Spirit, and so effectually keep us all in His faith and love, that 
we may meet hereafter in His more immediate presence, never more 
to be separated, as one flock in the fold of the one Great Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Believe me, my dear Christian brethren, 
Your faithfully devoted minister, and ever affectionate friend, 


R. D, Hamppen. 
Christ Church, Oxford, Dec, 28, 1847. 


LETTER OF THE DEAN OF CARLISLE TO DR, HAMPDEN. 


Deanery, Carlisle, Dec, 22. 

My dear Dr. Hampden,—When a violent, and, as I firmly believe 
in your case, un unjust Outcry is attempted to be raised against an 
innocent individual, it behoves every one with common feelings of 
justice and charity, not merely to protest against such a proceeding, 
but, as far as he can, to demonstrate its injustice. I am convinced that 
a most unfair use is now being made against you of the Oxford statute 
of 1836; and this I affirm more decidedly, because having been my- 
self a party to that transaction, and present at every meeting of the 
heads of houses at that period, I know somewhat more of the scope, 
intention, and history of the statute than those who now ? cpnfidently 
refer to it as a disqualifying measure, and seek to attach to it a de- 
gree of censure which it never was meant to express. The whole 
proceeding was novel, and to say the least of it, at variance with the 
forms prescribed by the University statutes on such occasions. 

It sought, in fact, by a circuitous and evasive method, ‘to affix a 
censure which would not have been obtained from a more formal and 
legitimate process. Notwithstanding, however, the skilfal tactics 
then employed, and the most importunate and persevering pressure 
from a party without, it was well known that the measure was carried 
through the board of heads of houses with very great difficulty. 
For my part, I shall ever look upon the consent I gave to its being 
submitted to Convocation as the most unsatisfactory vote I ever re- 
corded as a member of the hebdomadal board. ~ But if I had thought 
that the act in question was to be lasting and irrevocable, no power 
on earth should have induced me to be a party to it. 

I here, indeed, solemnly assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
this bill of pains and penalties was intended only to be a temporary 
measure, This was distinctly stated by the principal advocates and 
framers of the measure; and it was well understood by the whole 
board, that if the apprehensions and suspicions entertained respecting 
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your theological views should be allayed by your conduct in the dis- 
charge of your professional duties, it should be proposed to Convoca- 
tion to rescind the statute. It was with a clear recollection of this 
feeling, and a full reliance on the justice of the board, that, in 1842, 
I myself proposed to the heads of houses and proctors to revoke the 
measure of 1836. 1 had only to appeal to their equitable feelings and 
to the testimony which all the University seemed to bear to the sound- 
ness of your teaching and preaching, and the satisfactory manner in 
which you had filled the divinity chair for upwards of six years, to 
induce them to accede to my proposition. And had the same fair 


and just considerations presented themselves to members of Convoca- 


tion generally, it would have been carried even there without oppo- 
sition. But the same party which so vehemently pressed the board 
to institute proceedings against you, again renewed their hostile agita- 
tion, and as they canvassed voters far and near, whilst the board did 
not, | believe, solicit a single individual, they, as might be expected, 
successfully resisted the repeal of the statute. 

Every candid mind must, however, on considering the whole course 
of these proceedings, now look upon you as completely exonerated 
from all academical censure ; and this conviction must again be greatly 
confirmed by the praiseworthy manner in which you have performed 
the duties of your office for so many years. For my part, I shall 
always be ready unhesitatingly to declare my belief that you are a 
sound and orthodox Church of England divine; and should it have 
so happened that her Majesty's gracious commands in your favour 
had been addressed to me, and not to the Dean of Hereford, I should 
certainly have complied with them, not merely with submission, but 
with cheerful and ready obedience. I beg you will make any use you 
think proper of this communication, and believe me always yours, 
very faithfully, 

(Signed) J. A. CRAMER, 

Rev. Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity. 


ADDRESS OF THE RURAL DEAN OF AMESBURY TO THE DEAN OF 
HEREFORD, 


The following address has been presented to the Dean of Here- 
ford:— 

Amesbury, December 31, 1847. 

Mr. Dean—I beg permission to address you on behalf of some, 
and (did time permit me to communicate with them) I doubt not I 
might add of all, of the clergy of my deanery who signed the address 
to the dean and chapter of the cathedral church of Hereford, which I 
had lately the honour to lay before you. 

We thank God that in this degenerate, but we trust reviving age 
of the church, some are found armed with the faith of her ancient 
ma: yrs, who, like them, bold for the truth, fearing God and not man, 
sink every other consideration in the sense of duty, and are ready to 
go “to prison and to penury,” and we well believe, if need were, even 
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to death itself, rather than be faithless to their high trust, or violate 
the dictates of conscience at the biddings of a minister of state. 

We beg you to accept the tribute of our deep thankfulness that 
you have refused to elect Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, whilst 
lying under the unrefuted charge of heresy; and we request you to 
convey the like grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Canon Huntingford, 
your worthy coadjutor in this sacred cause. 

Nor can we withhold our testimony to the firm, dignified, and 
temperate course which you have pursued ; contrasted, too, as it stands 
with the conduct of one, whom the voice of truth and the pleadings 
of wisdom have had no power to charm. 

We wait but the opportunity, as we desire the privilege, to bear 
what part we can in the burden which shall be laid upon you, 

We will not trespass further, very reverend sir, either on your 
time or your anxieties, than to give you the assurance that our 
prayers have been, and will be, daily offered up to the Throne of 
Grace, that He, whose you are and whom you serve, may mercifully 
be pleased to guide you by his wisdom, strengthen you by his spirit, 
and protect you by his power, that so you need “ not fear what man 
doeth unto you.”” I have the honour to be, Mr. Dean, your most faithful 
and obedient servant, 

Fotwar Fow ez, 


Rural Dean of the Northern Division of the Deanery 
of Amesbury. 
The Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford. 


— Guardian. 


DR. HAMPDEN AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


The following address, connected with the movemen® respecting 
Dr. Hampden, has been presented to the Archbishop of Dublin, to 
which his Grace returned the subjoined reply :— 


To his Grace, Richard, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, §c. 


My Lord,—The strong expression of feeling to which a portion of 
the Church of England has given utterance, respecting the elevation 
of the Rev. Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, is calculated to pro- 
duce considerable anxiety in the minds of persons not fully acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. 

As members of the Church, we cannot but feel deeply interested in 
a manifestation so decided in its character and so unusual, at least, in 
our times. Being aware, therefore, that your Grace’s former con- 
nexion with the University of Oxford has afforded you ample oppor- 
tunity of being fully acquainted with the sentiments of Dr. Hampden, | 
and with the circumstances of the question generally, we respectfully 
beg leave to request, (both for our own sakes, and for the sake of the 
laity of our several parishes, ) that you will be so good as to favour us 
With your views on the various bearings of this important question, 

CuHarRLEs STRONG, 
Archdeacon of Glendalagh. 


[ Here follow the signatures of the clergy. ] 
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Palace, Jan. 5, 1848. 

Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—Under any ordinary circumstances, I am 
convinced, that neither you nor the rest of the clergy who have signed 
the application to me, would ever have thought of making any in- 
quiries of me respecting the appointment of any one to a bishopric, or 
to any other situation in the patronage of the Crown. 

But I cannot wonder at your doing so in the present instance, for 
the occasion is no ordinary one. The commotion connected with Dr. 
Hampden’s appointment is of a nature to affect very materially the 
credit, the peace, and the safety of the United Church, and the cause 
of the Christian religion altogether. I shall be ready, therefore, to 
give you such information as I am able on all points connected with 
the present most extraordinary and important movement, and to offer 
such remarks thereon as may tend to dispel the misapprehensions that 
are afloat. 

A8 it is probable that besides those of the clergy whose signatures 
are before me, several others also would have affixed their names to 
the application had they known of it, I will in a few days lay before 
the clergy generally of all my dioceses such statement and observa- 
tions as the occasion seems to call for. 

I remain, Mr, Archdeacon, yours very faithfully, 


Ricuarp DvuBLin. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Strong. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S LETTER. 
(To the Editor of the Globe.) 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to a paragraph in your paper 
of the 27th inst., relating to myself, and asking for explanations of a 
supposed inconsistency in my conduct with regard to Dr. Hampden 
in 1836, and at the present time. Iam far from making any com- 
plaint of the manner in which my name is referred to; and, indeed, I 
feel that I am obliged to you for the opportunity you thus offer me of 
explaining what appears, from your statement, to have been the sub- 
ject of unfavourable remark. 

The purport of the charge which I understand to be made against 
me is, that I, being now what you are pleased to call “ one of the 
remonstrant bishops,” did, as Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, take 
an active part, in 1836, in defending Dr. Hampden. My answer to 
this is a simple denial of the alleged fact. 1 took no part whatever 
in defending Dr. Hampden in 1836. Neither in writing nor by word 
did I engage in any, the least, degree in the controversy then carried 
on. I regarded the appointment of Dr. Hampden as Regius Profes- 
sor at that time as a most ill-advised and unhappy one—for I was well 
aware of the disturbance it would occasion in the University and the 
church. As soon as I heard of it, I expressed myself to this effect to 
the persoh who communicated it to me; and whenever else | spoke 
respecting it, it was in the same sense. Had there been the oppor- 
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tunity of joining in any representation to prevent such an appointment 
from being made, I would willingly have done so; nor did I ever ex- 
press the slightest approval of the opinions attributed to Dr. Hamp- 
den, which were at that time the subject of debate ; and to which, it 
was well known to all who were acquainted with me, that my senti- 
ments were entirely opposed. 

But it is true that, after the appointment was made, I could not 
approve either of the spirit in which much of the agitation on the sub- 
ject appeared to be carried on, or of the manner in which it was pro- 
posed by the majority of the University to mark their disapproval of 
the appointment. Many of the attacks upon Dr. Hampden appeared 
to me to be wanting in fairness; and I saw that the decision would 
be made, in some manner at least, under the influence of feelings par- 
taking more of the character of popular excitement than of judicial 
calmness. I could not, therefore, take any part in such proceedings, 
but stood altogether aloof from all previous discussion, and contented 
myself, when the statute was proposed, with giving a silent vote 
against it. 

1 am not aware that there is any inconsistency between the part I 
then took and my conduct on the present occasion. 

The experience we had of the manner in which the peace of the 
church was disturbed by the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
Regius Professorship, gave reason to apprehend that a similar result 
would follow from his nomination to the Episcopate; and we had 
further reason to know with certainty that such would be the case. 
I therefore thought it consistent with my duty to join with the majo- 
rity of my right reverend brethren in that representation to the noble 
lord at the head of her Majesty’s government, which is the occasion 
of your remark. I must beg to be allowed to direct yowr attention to 
the real object and purport of that representation. 

It was not intended, as it has been described, as a hostile protest, 
or as part of a system of agitation. But it was expressly designed to 
be a private and friendly representation to the Prime Minister of 
dangers which we saw reason to apprehend, and of which we were 
disposed to believe that he was not equally aware. We did not assume 
the justice of the imputations against Dr. Hampden :—for this would 
have been prejudging what might thereafter be the subject of judicial 
inquiry: but we deemed the fact of the existence of such charges, 
and the prevalence of the belief in them amongst the members of the 
church, matter unfitted to be submitted to the consideration of a min- 
ister responsible for the exercise of the most delicate of the functions 
of the royal prerogative, with reference to a proposed appointment 
known to us only by public rumour, and with respect to which we 
hoped that it might still not be too late either for other arrangements 
to be made, or for satisfaction to be obtained on the points which 
caused uneasiness. 

The event certainly has not shown that our apprehensions were either 
unfounded or exaggerated. It is not, however, my object to make 
any remarks calculated to aggravate troubles, the prevention of which 
was the sole purpose of the intervention of my right reverend brethren 
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and myself. Ihave only wished to vindicate the consistency of my 
own conduct from the imputations which I learn from you have been 
cast upon it; and if | shall have succeeded in doing this to the satis- 
faction of candid and considerate judges, I shall not greatly regard 
censures which may be directed against me by those of a contrary 
temper. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
E. Sarum. 


Palace, Salisbury, Dec. 29, 1847. 


On Tuesday, the llth January, a meeting of the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Gloucester was held, to vote an address of thanks to 4 | 
he Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, for his lordship’s 
conduct in regard to the late appointment of Dr. Hampden to the se 
of Hereford. The Rev. Townshend Selwyn, Canon of Gloucester, 
presided, and the address was carried by a Majority of 45 ; 73 having 
voted for the address, and 28 against it. We subjoin a copy of the 
address, and of his lordship’s answer. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


We, the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Gloucester, convened by 
the Venerable Archdeacon, beg permission to express our respectful 
| and grateful thanks to your lordship, for your late endeavour, with 


other Bishops, to dissuade the Prime Minister from the appointment 

: to the see of Hereford, of a clergyman, in the soundness of whose 

i . theological teaching much distrust prevailed, and against whom a 

yy il ) statute of his University yet stood unrepealed, debarring him on ac- 
ae tel count of such distrust, from nominating, as Regius Professor, Select 
— Preachers, and from sitting in judgment upon questionable sermons, 
a 4 We deem it our duty to assure your lordship and the majority of the 
mie episcopal bench, of our gratitude for your faithful services to God’s 


church in this behalf; and to offer our sympathy that the godly 
counsel and warning of so many venerable prelates should have been 
presented to any Prime Minister in vain. The alarm at such an ap- 
pointment cannot, in our opinion, be altogether allayed by a recent 
assurance from a high quarter, amounting only to this,—that upon 
the supposition of the “ withdrawal of one book,” and of the “ re- 
moval” of some, and the “ explanation” of other expressions in the 
suspected publications, there “ remains little which will not admit of 
: a favourable construction.” Upon a review of all the painful occur- 
a rences (for all are painful to us) in this grievous disturbance, we de- 
| sire to offer humble supplication to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 

souls, that he would be graciously pleased to look down in mercy 

upon the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions, and so to 

gui'e aS by His providence into gedly union and concord, that in 

every day of trial there may be found, in our beloved Church of 
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England, a body of all ranks of her people and ministry « earnestly 
to contend for the faith which was once delivered to the saints.” 
In all dutiful obedience and affectionate respect, 
We have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, 
Your humble and faithful servants, 


Stapleton, Jan. 12, 1848, 

My dear Sir,—I beg you to accept my best acknowledgments for 
our letter accompanying an address of thanks for my conduct in 
regard to the late appointment of a Bishop of the see of Hereford, 
which wes voted by a large majority of a meeting of the clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Gloucester, held on Tuesday last, under your 
presidency. It gives me, I assure you, sincere satisfaction, that the 
measure which I adopted in conjunction with other bishops, with the 
hope of obviating the dissensions likely to be caused in the church by 
this appointment, has met with the approbation of so large a number of 
my clerical brethren. And I join with them in humble prayer to the 
chief Shepherd that the guidance of His Holy Spirit may be vouch- 

safed in every day of trial to his faithful servants, 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. H. GLoucester anp Bristow. 
The Reverend Canon Selwyn. 


DIOCESE OF ELY. 


Tue BeprorpsuirE CLErGy.—The following address shows that 
there are clergymen of Bedfordshire who are not so enfrély devoted 
to Lord John Russell, as those whose names were attached to the ad- 
dress which his lordship so courteously and elaborately replied toa 
few weeks since :— 


To the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


We, the undersigned clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, beg 
leave to tender to your lordship the respectful expression of our 
warmest gratitude, for the weight and importance which the remon- 
strance of your lordship (in conjunction with many others of our 
spiritual fathers) has given to the sentiments of apprehension and 
alarm excited in the minds of the clergy by the rumoured appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford. 

In those feelings of apprehension and alarm we deeply participate : 
and this address, therefore, we trust, will wear no appearance of our 
presuming to pronounce a judgment on the course taken by our eccle- 
siastical superiors, but will simply convey to your lordship the assur- 
ance that we fully share in the apprehension and alarm which your 
lordship has attributed to the clergy. 

Wishing your lordship health and strength that you may long pre- 
side over this diocese, we beg to subscribe ourselves your lordship’s 
faithful servants, 
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Rural Deans—J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., Rector of Blunham ; 
H. J. Ross, Rector of Houghton Conquest; W. Airy, Vicar of 
Keysoe ; C. Warp, Rector of Maulden; C. C. B. Pownaut, Vicar of 
Milton Ernest; J. J. Goopaut, Vicar of Bromham. 

G. G. Harter, Rector of Cranfield; J. Jenkyn, Vicar of Wooton ; 
J. Tanqueray, Rector of Tingrith; G. Maule, Rector of Ampthill ; 
A. J. Williams, Vicar of Kempston; J. T. Day, Rector of Bletsoe ; 
C. J. Wade, Rector of Gravenhurst; H. Cotesworth, Rector of 
Tempsford; E. R. Williamson, Rector of Campton; B. E. Bridges, 
Vicar of Hawnes; R. M‘Neile, Vicar of Shillington; R. Hull, Rector 
of Stondon; J. Allington, Rector of Little Barford ; C. D. Radcliffe, 
Rector of Holwell; R. Smith, Vicar of Arsley; Joseph Horner, 
Viear of Everton; W. S. Bidwell, Vicar of Potton ; J. Donton, Vicar 
of Biggleswade ; H. E. Havergal, Vicar of Cople ; H. Cooke, Rector 
of Sandy; C. D. Blyth, Rector of Sutton; E. J. Lockwood, Curate 
of St. Mary, Bedford; A. Fowler, Curate of Cranfield; W. O. 
Jenkyn, Curate of Wootton; J. F. Stuart, Curate of Tempsford ; 
R. W. S. Alderson, Curate of Biggleswade; C. Parker, Curate of 
Warden; C. C. P. Joddrell, Curate of Pulloxhill; W. K, Clay, late 
Curate of Blunham.—English Churchman. 


The following paragraph has appeared in some of the news- 
papers :— 

Tur New Bisuor or Herrrorp.—The Rev, Dr. Hampden, the 
confirmation of whose appointment to the bishopric of Hereford we 
this day record, entered the University of Oxford in the year 1809 asa 
commoner of Oriel College, and passed his examination for the degree 
of B.A, At the same time with his predecessor in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, Mr. Mill, of Magdalen College, Dr. Hampden’s name ap- 
pears in the first of « Literee Humaniores,” and also of Discipline Ma- 
thematicw et Physice in the year 1813. Dr. Hampden subsequently 
obtained the prize for the Latin Essay in 1814, and was successively 
fellow and tutor of Oriel College. In 1829, and again in 1831, he 
filled the office of Public Examiner in Classies; in ]832 he was 
Bampton University Lecturer; in 1833 he was elected White's Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy ; and in 1836 had the Regius Professor- 
ship of Divinity conferred upon him by the ministry of the day. His 
principal works are his “ Bampton Lectures,’’ which have recently 
occasioned so much discussion, and “ The Philosophical Evidences of 
Christianity, and Observations on Dissent.” He has written several 
minor works, and has contributed to the most popular encyclopedias. 


He was appointed to the Principalship of St. Mary Hall by Lord 
Granville. 
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Tue part which so many of the Evangelical Clergy have taken 
in the discussion relative to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, will, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, occasion them no small regret 
when the temporary excitement which surrounds that unhappy 
question shall have subsided. ‘That those of them, who honestly 
believe that the opposition to Dr. Hampden’s appointment to 
the Divinity Chair in 1836 was a Tractarian movement, and the 
censure of the Oxford Convocation was procured by 'Tractarian 
influence—should, under this impression, feel disposed to take 
Dr. Hampden’s part, and to view the opposition to his pro- 
motion with some degree of jealousy, is not to be rag ii. at, 
Dr. Pusey and his party have done quite enough to render 
every movement of which they are the originators or advocates, 
suspected by all who are honestly attached to the church. But, 
—as it was attested by Dr. Hampden himself, in his letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,—his opponents, in 1836, so far from 
being the leaders or members of any one particular party, were 
men of such various and conflicting opinions and views, that 
—to quote his own forcible description—*“ the person himself 
must be an anomaly, who would meet the views of such an 
anomalous association.” At that time, Dr. Pusey’s party had 
not influence enough to carry with them such a majority as 
eensured Dr. Hampden. Nor will any well-informed person 
believe, that if the opposition had been a Tractariin*movement, 
the Bishop of Chichester would have had anything to do with 
it. And besides this,—however they may have forgotten it 
themselves, and however it appears to be desired by Dr. Hamp- 
den’s friends that it should be forgotten by the public,—it 1s 
impossible for us to forget the decided part which the Evan- 
gelical clergy took in the whole business. But all this relates 
to the history of the past, and whatever may have been their 
views or their conduct then, the question at present is, what 
should be their views and conduct now, and whether the line, 
which they are now taking, will be reflected on by and by with 
any other feelings than those of self-accusation and regret. We 
do not mean to interfere with the line taken by the writer of the 
paper on the Theory and Theology of Dr. Hampden’s Works, 
which we have printed this month. But we should like, just at 
the present stage of the controversy, to submit to those who 
have not read them, and to recal to the recollection of those 
who have, two or three extracts from the second edition of Dr. 
Hampden’s “ Observations on Religious Dissent,” and to entreat 
them to consider whether these are the views which ought to be 
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disseminated and maintained by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. The single point to which these extracts shall be 
confined, is the manner in which Dr. Hampden treats the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion. 

Having proposed the question, “ What then is the origin of 
all that variety of religious profession with which the world is 
distracted ?” he gives this as the solution, “The real causes 
of separation are to be found in that confusion of theological 
and moral truth with Religion, which is evidenced in the profes- 
sion of different sects. Opinions on religious matters are re- 
garded as identical with the objects of faith; and the zeal which 
belongs to dissentients in the latter, is transferred to the guiltless 
differences of fallible judgments. Whilst we agree in the canon 
of Scripture—in the very words, for the most part, from which 
we learn what are the objects of faith—we suffer disunion to 
spread among us, through the various interpretations suggested 
by our own reasonings on the admitted facts of Scripture. We 
introduce theories of the Divine being and attributes—theories 
of human nature and of the universe—principles drawn from 
the various branches of human philosophy—into the body 
itself of revealed wisdom. And we then proceed to contend for 
these unrevealed representations of the wisdom of God, as if it 
were that very wisdom as it stands forth confessed in his own 
living oracles. ‘The wisdom that is from above’ is at once 
‘pure’ and ‘gentle. Surely it has no resemblance to that 
dogmatical and sententious wisdom which theological contro- 
versy has created.”—pp. 6—8. 

If any one familiar with the manner in which Socinians are 
accustomed to speak of Creeds and Articles of Religion had 
felt startled at such a passage as this, and considered that it 
required some explanation on the writer’s part as an English 
clergyman, it would not have been very surprising. But Dr. 
Hampden has himself proceeded to explain his meaning, and 
itis for the purpose of showing the immediate connexion in 
which this explanation stands that we have quoted the foregoing 
passage at all. He goes on to say— 

“ But, it will be said, ‘are no conclusions from the sacred records to 
be drawn by human reason? What then becomes of that rule of 
theological interpretation, that nothing is to be received as an article 
of faith but what may be ‘read’ in Scripture, or ‘may be proved 
thereby ?’* The latter part of this rule, it will be urged, is thus 
rendered a dead letter. If nothing can be argued from Scripture, 
and by argument established as a truth of revelation, why is anything 
referred to as capable of proof from Scripture? All articles of re- 
lig'op-are thus cut off, and we are reduced tothe simple expedient of 
expressing divine truth in divine words.’ 
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«[ shall meet this objection in the first instance, and then proceed 
to establish the principle for which I contend—namely, that no con- 
clusions of human reasoning, however correctly deduced, however 
logically sound, are properly religious truths,—are such as ae and 
necessarily belong to human salvation through Christ. If I can 
establish this point, it will be seen, in great measure, how far a con- 
scientious and zealous earnestness for ‘ the faith once delivered to the 
saints’ justifies our sectarian animosities and our party exclusions. 
At least, by showing what are not the Christian grounds of exclusive- 
ness, we shall be enabled to take a more dispassionate view of the 


principles of religious expediency, which alone justify the separation 
of Christians into distinct communions, 


“If we consider then the true meaning of the theological maxim 
referred to, it will be found at bottom coincident with the view which 
I take of religious truth. Its spirit is, to guard the depository of 
sacred doctrine, the Scripture itself, against the inroads of tradition, 
or any human authority. It is no decision on the question, whether 
reasoning is to be employed, or not, in the establishment of doctrine. 
It merely directs us to go to Scripture for every matter of religious 
debate. If the alleged point cannot be proved out of Scripture, it is 
no truth of revelation. It by no means, however, follows, that what 
can be proved out of Scripture must therefore be truth of revelation. 
To assert this, would be to give an opening to every ingenious arguer— 
every skilful commentator or expositor—to pass off his own conclusions 
for the dictates of Scripture.’—p. 8. 


Now, we would ask any unprejudiced person, whether there 
is any practical difference between the principle of interpreting 
the Articles here laid down by Dr. Hampden, and that which 
has been so deservedly censured in Mr. Newman and the advo- 
cates of the explanatory system of the Tract No. 90. The 
sixth Article of our church says, that “ Holy Seripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 
Now, on this rule—namely, that they may be proved thereby—i. e., 
by Holy Scripture, the church, in the Articles of Religion and 
in the Creeds, requires several doctrines to be believed as 
articles of the faith, and to be thought necessary to salvation. 
lor example: that there are three persons, and not one person 
only in the Godhead ; that there are two natures in Christ ; 
that the Son is of one substance with the Father. And gene- 
rally the church asserts of the three creeds, that on this ground 
they “are thoroughly to be received and believed”—namely, 
because they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture. We trust that there are few members of our church 
—and certainly very few of those for whose consideration these 
remarks are more especially designed—who have a shadow of 
VoL, XXXIII.—February, 1848. T 
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doubt, that an honest subscription to the Articles requires a 
man to hold as an article of faith whatever may be proved by 
Holy Scripture. And to escape from the difficulty, as Dr. 
Hampden does, (for this sixth Article is evidently a difficulty 
to him, and he cannot admit it as it stands,) by saying—“ If the 
alleged point cannot be proved out of Scripture, [which, however, 
are not the words of the Article he cites, | itis no truth of revela- 
tion. It by no means, however, follows, that what can be proved 
out of Scripture, must therefore be truth of revelation.”—is, in 
fact, to evade the plain meaning of the words. For though the 
Article assumes of necessity a negative form, if it be not meant 
by the Article that whatever may be proved by Holy Scripture 
is to be required to be believed as an article of faith, neither will 
it mean that what is read therein is to be required to be believed 
as an article of faith ;—which is plainly absurd. If Dr. Hampden, 
however, desires to escape from the necessity the article im- 
poses on him, of considering and treating such doctrines as we 
have enumerated as articles of faith, why should he blame 


those who take their own methods of explanation, to evade the 


necessity of condemning popery ? What practical, what real 
difference is there between him and Mr. Newman’s party,—as 
far, at least, as honesty of subscription is concerned’ The 
animus of the passage we have quoted is discovered from what 
immediately follows. 


“* Buta truth of scripture,’ it will be further urged, ‘cannot be 
stated otherwise than in the form of a conclusion from sce. ipture. 
Take, for instance, the truth of our Lord’s divinity. How do we know 
that to be a revealed truth, it may be said, unless by a process of 
accurate reasoning ;—by comparing all the passages in which our 
Lord is mentioned or alluded to; and seeing the truth result from 
this careful induction and examination? If this method be pre- 
cluded to the theologian, he must confine himself, it will be added, 
to the mere statement of scriptural expressions.’ 

“ Now L by no means admit this last alternative. It has, I believe, 
been maintained by some persons. Dr. Hey, indeed, in his admirable 
Divinity Lectures, goes far towards maintaining its propriety. But when 
we come to consider the case more closely, it appears to be only a modi- 
fication of the former method. For the collection itself of scriptural ex- 
pressions into one body of statement, amounts to a human exposition of 
thedoctrine. Anartilicial construction is given to them, which they have 
notin the Scripture itself;—just as the various collocation of the same 
words, a different punctuation, or a change of emphasis, will give a dif- 
ferent complexion of meaning toasentence. In fact, 1 think the other 
method far preferable, as being much more intelligible in its purport. 
Ry-employing technical terms in Theology, we use language con- 
fessedly inadequate to the truth conveyed, avd depending entirely on 
our couventional use of it for its inte rpretation ; so that the actual 
meaning of our statement can always be made to appear: whereas 
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Scripture expressions leave the point which we intend to decide, in 
the ambiguity belonging to them as parts of a divine communication. 
Technical language, and human statements of religious truth, have 
indeed their use and importance; and in their proper application 
they are much more serviceable, as employed in our formularies of 
doctrine, than if they were exclusively scriptural.” —pp. 9—11. 


Let any one apply these observations to the cases to which 
they do apply—the theological terms and statements contained 
in our Articles relative to the nature and person of the Son of 
God—and ask himself, whether this is the manner in which any 
of our clergy should treat such a subject. 

Let us proceed to another passage. 


“ Now the real state of the case in regard to our Scriptures is, that 
the whole revelation contained in them, so far as it is revelation, con- 
sists of matter of fact. Either we have direct and continuous history, 
acquainting us with the being, providences, and mercies of God, as 
the occasions of: the world have presented them to our view;—or we 
have predictions of his conduct, as it would appear on certain future 
occasions;—or, as is the case in the didactie and devotional portions, 
reflection on the Divine agency in the world, and application of his 
providences, whether already disclosed or foretold in prophecy, to the 
awakening of our love and gratitude and adoration. 

“Tf this be the case, if we have no other information of divine 
things but in the facts recorded in Scripture, a very important prin- 
ciple results for the regulation of our reason in all matters of religion. 
And it is no other than what I have undertaken to establish; namely, 
that no speculative deductions from the language of Scgipture carry 
with them the force of divine truth. Pious opinions indeed, we may 
form: it is hardly possible practically to avoid exercising the mind in 
reasoning and speculating on the given truths of Scripture. Such, 
indeed, are the doctrinal statements of our Articles. I may wish 
there were less of dogmatism in them. Still I cannot but approve 
them, for the piety which pervades them. But pious opinions, it must 
be observed, are not parts of revelation: they may be maintained by 
probable arguments: but they must not pass current for the genuine 
mintage of Scripture, or challenge the zeal and devotion of the martyr 
to divine truth. Had Transubstantiation, for instance, remained as a 
simple opinion, there might have been no harm init. It is the en- 
forcing it as a real fact of religion, as a primary indispensable truth 
concerning the mode of Christ’s presence, that has thrown a just 
scandal on the tenet. So, too, the Calvinistic view of Predestination 
may claim our respect as an opinion held on feelings of piety: but it 
is entitled to no higher consideration: since it is clearly, whether true 


or false, only an abstract conclusion concerning the method of the 
Divine counsels.”—pp. 13—15. 


Are those who are now coming forward to compliment Dr. 
Hampden, prepared to agree to such a representation of our 
Articles as this? Are they prepared to assert, that the doctrinal 
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statements in our Articles may be pious opinions, but that they 
do not carry with them the force of Divine truth? And will 
they, too, class the Trinity, the Consubstantiality of the Son, and 
the Personality of the Holy Ghost, among mere pious opinions, 
in which there may be no harm, so long as they are not enforced 
as real facts of religion? And further, do they, too, believe, in 
defiance of the twenty-seventh Article, that if transubstantiation 
had remained as a simple opinion, there might have been no 
harm in it? If not, they would do well to consider, why they 
do not; and to look well, lest a statement, which seems to betray 
a leaning towards Romanism, should alarm them more than one 
which favours the Socinian, or the Arian, or the Sabellian. To 
us it seems very plain, that there is no real difference of prin- 
ciple, however different the development, between Dr. Hamp- 
den’s mode of treating the Articles, and that which, in the 
case of some other members of the same college, has ended in 
Romanizing, or in actual secessionto Rome. Beyond question the 
literal and grammatical meaning of the Articles will suit neither 
party. Each has his own method of evading the difficulty. 

We most earnestly entreat all honest and devout persons 
among what is called the Evangelical party,—and many such 


there are,—to consider attentively the meaning of the following 
passage in all its bearings. 


“ From the above observations, we may perceive a necessary dis- 
tinction (which, however, has been strangely lost sight of in practice) 
between Religion and Theological Opinion. Religion consists of those 
truths which are simply contained in Divine Revelation, with the 
affections, dispositions, and actions, suggested by them. Theological 
Opinion is the various result of the necessary action of our minds, on 
the truths made known to us by the Divine Word. I say necessary 
action of our minds, because, as I have already observed, it seems prac- 
tically impossible to check the tendency of the mind to speculate on 
such subjects, however ¢heoretically unsound such speculation must be. 

But the distinction has been lost sight of in practice. In reli- 
gion, properly so called, few Christians, if any, (1 speak, of course, 
of pious minds,) really differ. All acknowledge, with nearly unani- 
mous assent, I believe, the great original facts of the Bible. They may 
not be conscious perhaps that they do so far agree: and the reason 
of this is clear; namely, that they judge of their religion from their 
theological opinions, and reflect back on the one simple invariable 
truth of God, the various lights of some speculative system of 
doctrines, the mere conclusions of their own reason. I would take 
the extreme case of the Unitarians. And | would say to them; Why 
do you take so much pains to’ convince the world, that you do not 
agree with the mass of professing Christians in believing, in the same 
seuse, * one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all’ Is it not, that you identify your religion with your dogmas— 
that you transfer the natural partiality of your own minds for certain 
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your brethren in the faith, because they will not assent to your meta- 
physical conclusions ? For when I look at the reception by the 
Unitarians, both of the Old and New Testament, I cannot, for my 
part, strongly as I dislike their theology, deny to those who acknow- 
ledge this basis of divine facts the name of Christians. Who indeed 
is justified in denying the title to any one who professes to love Christ 
in sincerity? Much more must we deny it to those who, confessing 
him in word, deny him in works. I do not forget that passages of 
Scripture have been retrenched, or explained away, by Unitarians. 
But is not this very proceeding an illustration of the mode of inter- 
preting religion by speculative dogmas and conclusions? Not only 
is the religious fact, but the books themselves which are the vehicle 
of it, made to bend and take a colouring from theological opinion. 
I allude to the case of the Unitarian more particularly, because, in the 
ordinary view, he is regarded as more liberal—as less exclusive—in 
his creed, than members of other Christian communions, And I 
wish it to be considered, whether he is not, on the other hand, as 
dogmatic as any other religionist; perhaps the most so of all, so far 
as he insists beyond all others, on applying a positive sense to pas- 
sages and expressions, which revelation leaves in the darkness of the 
clouds surrounding the Divine Presence. Putting him, however, on 
the same footing precisely of earnest religious zeal and love for the 
Lord Jesus Christ, on which I should place any other Christian, I 
propose to him impartially to weigh with himself, whether it is not 
theological dogmatism, and not religious belief properly so called, which 
constitutes the principle of his dissent. 

“But I am not intending to condemn him more than any other 
Christians, on this ground: I select his case, by way of illustration, 
as an extreme one. The principle itself is the common fault of us 
all. In all communions it works its mischief. And without ac- 
cusing individuals, 1 propose only to accuse the principle itself—the 
confusion of theological conclusions and opinions with Religion—with 
a view to itscorrection by us all. Practically, indeed, the dogmatism 
of one party may be simply attributable to the dogmatism of another. 
The positive language of the Athanasian might as naturally occasione »# * 
that of the Arian, as the positive language of the Arian might oc- 
casion that of the Athanasian. Ecclesiastical history, in fact, illus- 
trates through its whole course, the mutual action of dogmatists on 
the profession of each other: all parties equally assuming the validity 
of the principle on which they have thus proceeded. To exclude 
theological opinion from religious profession—to endeavour to sweep 
away the accumulation of ages,—would be but the vain attempt sud- 
denly to change the face of the world. Our next best alternative is, 
to modify it—to correct its improper application—and so to obviate 
its mischievous effects. 

* In truth, I say, it ought not to exist. Theological opinion, as 
necessarily mixed up with speculative knowledge, ought not to be 
the bond of union of any Christian society, or a mark of discrimina- 
tion between Christian and Christian. Wherever speculative truth is 
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involved, there must be presupposed an opening for improvement ; 
whereas articles of religious communion, from their reference to the 
fixed objects of our faith, assume an immoveable character, fatally 
adverse to all theological improvement. Were it not for the intrinsic 
sublimity of the subject, the case of adherence to such unvarying 
formularies, would forcibly strike the minds of men, as no less incon- 
gruous and injurious in Religion, than, in Medicine, would be the case 
of a society of physicians, who should make the maxims of Hippo- 
crates or Galen, the unalterable basis of their profession. Surely our 
Reformers had no such view in drawing up our Articles. They did 
what they could in those times, as prudent men. We all know that 
in changes affecting the prejudices of men, measures must be framed 
according to what can be carried, not according to what may be 
wished, And the moderation of our Articles shows that the reformers 
acted on this principle. How can it be right to chain down to the 
fixedness of abstract theory, and invest with the character of eternal 
truth, a series of propositions expressly adapted to an accidental state — 
of public opinion ? 

“«T love and admire the church of England, because I conceive it to 
be constituted on the right basis of religious communion ;—neither 
dogmatic in its spirit, though the wording of its formularies may 
often carry the sound of dogmatism, but, in reality, labouring 
throughout in its vocation as a faithful keeper of the Word of God ;— 
nor intolerant and sectarian in its zeal, but only desirous of uniting 
as many hearts and voices as possible in one common confession, 
without exacting a rigid and impossible uniformity of opinion from 
individual members of the society. 

“ But it will be said by some advocates of our Church, ‘ that to rest 
the excellence of our communion on these grounds, is to underrate 
its proper religious character. The doctrines expressed in its formu- 
laries are not mere negations and exclusions of erroneous opinions— 
they are derived from the confessors and doctors of the primitive ages of 
the Church—they have descended to us in pure stream from the foun- 
tains of orthodoxy :—the doctrines therefore must be received and ap- 
proved as the doctrines of the Church; and we must not invert the 
case, and approve the Church, as expressing and maintaining its doc- 
trines under a particular form that we may think orthodox and true.’ 

“But is this correct in point of fact? Are the doctrines, as ex- 
pressed in our formularies, (for thisis the point at issue, and not whether 
the divine truths they are intended to guard, are the same, or not, ) pre- 
cisely those which the primitive church declared? If we look to the 
course of controversy, we must see, I think, that the dogmas have taken 
their mould and complexion from the discussions of successive periods ; 
until they reached a speculative accuracy of expression to which sub- 
sequent discussion could not add. Having reached that perfection, 
there they have rested; and in these ultimate forms, consequently, have 
since been maintained, out of veneration for antiquity, despair of 
ulterior improvement, and fear of the consequences of change. But 
granting, for the sake of argument, that the dogmas of the Church 
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are precisely what they were in the earliest age of Christianity ;—or 
that such a coincidence, if it existed, would be a test of a perfect 
theology, (which I do not admit ; }—it is evident, at any rate, on exami- 
nation, that a great deal of the false philosophy of former times, is in- 
volved in the expressions which convey them, And surely this is 
not any essential part of Christianity. Surely this part, at least, if 
the occasion should serve, may be rejected from the confession of the 
church without the loss of vital truth —pp. 18—24. 


Do the parties who have been so zealous in complimenting 
Dr. Hampden, and so unsparing in their censure of those who 
have objected to his appointment, wish to make those improve- 
ments in the Articles of our Church which Dr. Hampden but too 
plainly intimates his anxiety to make? Do they believe that 
what he calls theological opinion ought not to be a bond of union, 
and a mark of discrimination between Christian and Christian ? 
And that in the Articles of our own Church, “a great deal of the 
false philosophy of former times is involved in the expressions,” 
by which we have hitherto been taught to enunciate our faith as 
Christians? These are serious questions, and deserve a con- 
sideration more serious than they seem yet to have received. 

One more extract, and we have done. It is the concluding 
paragraph of the pamphlet, and we hope our readers will bear 
in mind that all our extracts are made from the second edition. 


“ Objecting then, as I do, to compulsory changes of our system, I 
feel it still more necessary to urge on all parties a calm consideration 
of the relation in which theological dogmas stand to the simple truth 
revealed in Scripture. Let those who are not with us, see how far they 
are justified in requiring a deference on our part to their theological 
opinions; and let members of our Church search and see whether 
their sincere zeal for the religion of Christ, may not have been, un- 
consciously to themselves, transferred to the defence of human expo- 
sitions of doctrine. But this question resolves itself into a still higher 


- one :—whether our Articles, in the present state of Theological opinion,, » » 


ought to remain exactly what they are; or whether improvements 
might not be made in them, commensurate with the advances made in 
other scientific methods, and calculated to embrace a wider extent of 
Christian profession, without any sacrifice of real Christian trath,— 
in furtherance indeed of the views of the Reformers themselves. But 
this is not a question so much for the University to consider, as for the 
Governors of the Church, and its members at large. Perhaps the crisis 
is now arrived, at which such an inquiry is not only a Christian duty, 


but is also necessary for the peace and temporal security of the Church.” 
—p. 42. 


We may be mistaken ; we should be sincerely sorry to think 
that we were; but certainly, nothing short of their own positive 
assurances would convince us, that any considerable number of 
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those who have been lately signing addresses and declarations 
in favour of Dr. Hampden have everread this unhappy and most 
mischievous pamphlet. Much more difficult would it be to per- 
suade us, that there can be many pious and respectable clergymen 
who think, that“ in the present state of theological opinion” (what- 
ever that may mean), our Articles ought not “to remain exactly as 
they are ;” and who wish, that improvements should be made in 
them, “ commensurate with the advances made in other scientific 
methods, and calculated to embrace a wider extent of Christian 
profession.” How such improvements could be made “ without 
any sacrifice of real Christian truth,” we do not pretend to con- 


jecture. One thing, however, seems pretty clear, that Dr. Hamp- 


den maintains it would be “in furtherance of the views of the 
Reformers” to alter the Articles, or explain them so as to em- 
brace those whom he calls Unitarians. If so, it is not very easy 
to discover on what principles he proceeds, when he condemns 
those, who are willing to understand them so as to embrace 
Romanists, and who persuade themselves that by such methods 
of comprehension they are carrying out the intentions of those 
who framed them. ‘To us it appears very plain, that between 
Dr. Hampden’s system of treating the Articles, and Mr. New- 
man’s, there is no real distinction. The application may be 
different. The principle is substantially the same. Time will 
tell whether the identity may not yet become more apparent, 
and both parties unite and coalesce in a common scepticism. 
At all events, if the principles of the one party have brought 
one of its leaders to Popery—the principles of the other have 
led a leader, equally distinguished on his own side, to Deism. 
The melancholy fate of Mr. Blanco White should make his 
friends and disciples a little more cautious, and a little less 
triumphant, in their allusion to the fall of Mr. Newman. 
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